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SOME POPULAR APPRAISALS 
OF JOHN. DEWEY* 


celebration committee, comprised of one hundred men and 

women prominent in public life, with William H. Kilpatrick as 
chairman and: Henry R: Linville as secretary of the executive com- 
mittee, sponsored three meetings, in the nature of an institute, to set 
forth Professor Dewey’s contributions to education, to philosophy, 
and to-social progress. . The first of these meetings was held October 
18 at Teachers College. Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 
education of the State of New York presided. -Professor Ernest C. 
Moore, director of the. University of California at Los Angeles, 
spoke of Professor Dewey’s contribution to educational theory; 
Professor Jesse H. Newlon, director of Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, told of Professor Dewey’s influence in education in America; 
Professor I. L.. Kandel, of the International Institute. of Teachers 
College, discussed his influence in education in foreign lands.’ 

At the second program, held on the morning of October 19 at 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, Professor Ralph. Barton 
Perry, of Harvard University, presided and addresses on aspects of 
the Dewey philosophy were delivered by Professor George H. Mead, 
of the University of Chicago, and by Professor Herbert W. 
Schneider, of Columbia University. 

Dewey and social progress was the theme of the final program 
given in connection with a Dewey luncheon at Hotel Astor October 19. 


i DEWEY was seventy years old October 20. A birthday 


* Compiled by Clyde R.- Miller, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers College. 


2The addresses of Professor Newlon and Professor Kandel are printed elsewhere in this issue 
of Tue Recorp. 
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Speakers were Jane Addams and James Harvey Robinson, with 
President James R. Angell, of Yale, presiding. 

It is doubtful if members of the birthday committee anticipated 
the popular interest that was to mark the celebration. By the edi- 
torials and special articles which appeared on this occasion in the 
weekly journals of news and opinion and in the newspapers of New 
York City and elsewhere, it was made clear that many American 
editors not only regarded Professor Dewey as a source of significant 
and important news but were happy to acknowledge editorially his 
contributions to education, to philosophy, and to social welfare. 
Various educational journals no doubt are printing or will print the 
formal addresses delivered at the birthday celebration meetings. | It 
is likely that those addresses will be gathered together and issued in 
book form by the committee. But the appeal of John Dewey to the | 
general public is best indicated in the news and feature articles and 
editorials which appeared in connection with the birthday celebration. 
Some of these, in full or in part, comprise the following symposium. 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Union and Republican: 
John Dewey, 70 To-day, 


Honored as America’s Foremost Thinker 


TuIs country might yesterday, if it had been so inclined, have witnessed the 
spectacle of honor being done a man who had neither amassed millions, invented 
an electric light bulb, nor made cheaper and more motor cars. Instead of 
studying this anomaly in absorbed. wonder, probably the national consciousness 
was concentrated on football, the talkies, and similar weighty matters. Never- 
theless, yesterday, while millions of his countrymen (whose lives and thought 
presumably have been molded by his life and thought) were going about their 
everyday concerns, John Dewey: was being reminded that there is at least a 
nucleus in America which cares about the mind and its makers. 

For yesterday and the day before, an unusual party was held in New York 
City for the veteran philosopher and teacher whose seventieth birthday is to-day. 
Perhaps: there was a large birthday cake with seventy pink candles at the 
luncheon yesterday afternoon at the Astor; it does not matter especially. ‘The 
important thing is that this country is learning to honor its men of ideas. To 
celebrate the anniversary an institute had been arranged to discuss the various 
phases. of Dewey’s career, his philosophy, his educational theories and influence, 
his work for social progress: It was an extraordinary event in. American 
history. 
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And an extraordinary character in American history, too, is this man, who, 
from his professor’s chair at Columbia. has reached out to re-mold the educa- 
tional system of the world, whose social thinking seeks to revitalize our concepts 
of social control and intelligence, who betrays an amazing prolificity in writing 
on all subjects, who in odd moments, carries on an egg business and delivers 
his wares in person, who is equally successful in becoming embroiled with the 
American Federation of Labor and such younger members of the intelligentsia 
as Waldo Frank and Lewis Mumford. 

“America’s foremost thinker,” “the great man of the age,” “the American 
‘farthest: north’ in modernistic philosophical latitude and altitude,” are a few 
of the descriptions his admirers have coined.. To-day at Teachers College, 
Columbia, there is a special reading room for students in the philosophy of 
education, over which presides Epstein’s bust of John Dewey. When this was 
being commissioned many letters were received from friends, with such advice 
as: “Tell Dewey, when he sits, not to look so damn benign, gentle and easy. . . 
Tell Dewey to think of , Or university administration, or Governor Fuller,” 
or “My advice to Epstein is not to fall for that benign expression. Tell him to 
estheticise the intellectual-barroom strain in Dewey’s ensemble.” 

When this bust was unveiled, it was a great day for Columbia: Professor 
W. H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College delivered the chief address, in which 
he summed up as follows Dewey’s services to education, saying that he has 
made ‘the greatest contribution to thought yet made by an. American and that 
he must be included among the great men of. all time now. Certainly these 
things are true of his contribution to education... No school child in the country 
but feels the effect of his teaching, and no teacher or school official. And his 
influence grows, not only here but elsewhere; many foreign countries feel it. 
He is the best-known American educator. 

“I see in Professor Dewey the modest sincerity of Socrates, the radical con- 
structive thinking of Plato, the balanced outlook of Aristotle.. Like Socrates he, 
too; has brought philosophy down from the clouds to dwell among men. Like 
Plato he has married philosophy and education with like fertile results. Like 
Aristotle he had mediated conflicts; but less often by finding a ‘mean’ between 
contending elements than by showing the unreality of conflict and shifting the 
problem to more fruitful lines. He has the same common-sense approach to 
experience which characterized John Locke, but with a penetration more like 
Hume’s. Unlike Hume, however, he leaves us with a positive program.” 

According to this admiring view of Dewey he has the “most thorough-going 
grasp yet achieved of how civilization is to be placed on a functional and 
dynamic basis.” On the other hand, Waldo Frank in his Re-discovery of 
America, would dispose of him by saying: “He is himself a child of chaos and 
his works are chaos. . ... John Dewey, for all his intricate mental power, is an 
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American. primitive. Mr. Dewey is first, a very young American. For this 
is what America must mean: A beginning that contains all the old human ends 
and re-directs them into a fresh, live body. . . . He is not a leader of maturity, 
but he is a token of the life of our promise.” 

The reason for this clash of opinion is obvious.. Dewey’s “instrumentalism” 
is in a sense a glorification of the American will to succeed, to do, to applaud 
whatever comes off successfully. William James summed up Dewey’s position 
by saying of it: “Any idea upon which we can ride, so to speak, any idea that 
will carry us prosperously from any one part of our experience to any other 
part, linking things satisfactorily, working securely, simplifying, saving labor, is 
true for just so much, true in so far forth, true instrumentally. This is the 
instrumental view of truth, the view that truth in our ideas means their power 
to ‘work.’” It is philosophy applied to the external world with a vengeance 
in the sense that it preaches that “all our ideas are, and ought to be, practical, 
that is, instruments for reforming the world and making it a better place to 
live.’ Those who admire this pragmatic acquiescence will naturally admire 
Dewey; those who seek other values than immediate ones will wonder how far 
and how safely such guidance can be followed. Hence the chasm and clash. 

In this connotation John Dewey. is assuredly the “philosopher of the New 
World,” as one of his colleagues has called him. At first inspired by William 
James, he sought to emancipate Ame~‘can thinking from the German épiste- 
mological burden. The starting point of his system of thought is biological ; man 
is an organism in an environment, remaking as well as made. ‘Thought is an 
instrument of behavior (and in this he anticipated behaviorism) and should not 
only “understand” the world but refashion it. Since the individual lives in a 
society, he must be considered not as a solitary “self,”’. but as a citizen in the 
midst of a vast complex of interactions and relations. 

If to-day we seem to wander in darkness, it is because our powers have outrun 
our wisdam. “Physical science,” Dewey writes, “has for the time being far 
outrun psychical. We have mastered the physical mechanism sufficiently to turn 
out possible goods; we have not gained a knowledge of the conditions through 
which possible values become actual in life, and so are still at the mercy of habit, 
of haphazard, and hence of force. . . . With tremendous increase in our control 
of Nature, in our ability to utilize Nature for human use and satisfaction, we 
find the actual realization of ends, the enjoyment of values, growing unmassured 
and precarious. At times it seems as though we were caught in a contradiction; 
the more we multiply means the less certain and general is the use we are able 
to make of them.” 

To attain wisdom intelligence is chiefly needed,. not abstract formulae or 
programs, but a flexible mind willing to progress bit by bit. There is no 
absolute good, no summum bonum, and the ethical aim must vary with time and 
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person and place.. One thing alone seems universally good, and that is growth. 
“Not perfection as a final goal, but the ever-enduring process of perfecting, 
maturing, refining, is the aim in living. . . . The bad man is the man who, no 
matter how good he has: been, is beginning to detériorate, to grow less good. 
The good man is the man who, no matter how morally unworthy he has been, 
is moving to become better.- Such a conception makes one severe in judging 
himself and humane in judging others.” 


Editorial in the New York World: 


John Dewey and Our Time 


It WOULD have. been too much.to expect. the tribute to John Dewey on his 
seventieth birthday to-day to assume a popular character. Nevertheless, its 
extent and spirit are both striking. It is.a tribute not merely to a philosopher 
and teacher but to a great influence, and the recognition of this influence is 
wider than most observers would have supposed. It shows that a good part 
of the thinking people of the United States at least guess at their debt to.a type of 
force that is often ignored. Society is quick to recognize the shaping influence 
of its statesmen, the Roosevelts, Wilsons, and Hoovers who apply political ideas. 
It recognizes the contribution made by its industrialists, the Fords and Carnegies 
who apply technical and economic ideas; by artists and writers, the Whistlers, 
Whitmans, and Howellses who apply zwsthetic and moral ideas. But society 
too readily overlooks the part played by the philosophers, the pioneers of pure 
truth, who alter the basic concepts on which political ideas, economic and zsthetic 
ideas, and moral ideas all rest. 

No student of American life in this generation would deny that our best 
national thought has grown more realistic, self-critical, and experimental. ‘The 
rise of this tendency will probably hereafter be regarded as one of the main facts 
of our recent history. It distinguishes.our age as different tempers distinguished 
other ages. There was the period of transcendental idealism, when Emersonian 
thought flowed out in broad waves and shaped schools, churches, universities, 
books, magazines, and community patterns in a hundred half-realized ways. It 
was followed by an era of scientific rationalism and evolutionary thought, when 
Darwinian and Spencerian ideas, interpreted by men like John Fiske, again 
changed education, religion, literature, the professions and even the view taken 
of politics.. Young Woodrow Wilson wrote “Congressional Government” under 
the sway of Spencerian ideas which in part clung to him in the White House 
and at Versailles. Later came the period of pragmatism, itself largely a result 
of the growth of biological and psychological science, which since the eighties 
has been subtly transforming first our ideas and then our institutions. It is one 
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school of pragmatism, the most influential of all, that John Dewey heads; and 
when. we analyze the forces that produce our present-day realism, our experi- 
mental temper, our other “modern” qualities, John Dewey is among the most 
potent. 

For a young, hurried, wealth-eager people, Americans can trace in their history 
a very marked responsiveness to philosophic ideas. We can also note that our 
philosophers and philosophies have been of a signally practical kind, ready to 
come down into the market place. We need only think of Emerson on self- 
reliance, the Fiske-Youmans group on science, and William James on religion. 
No one has better illustrated this dual usefulness, this ability to wring practical 
innovations from pure thought, than John Dewey. We have perhaps not had 
a better illustration of what a democracy can learn by sitting at the feet of 
philosophy than in his work. From his doctrine that thinking is not abstract, 
but begins with difficulties and leads to an hypothesis which is to be tested by 
application, flows our modern experimentalism. From his concept of educa- 
tion—not the Spencerian concept of training in adaption to environment, but the 
concept. of highly practical training to enable us-to control and remake our 
environment—have sprung enormous changes in our schools. He has stimulated 
our self-criticism by his emphasis on the adolescent character of society and the 
alarming disparity ‘between mankind’s physical equipment and his. psychical 
equipment; by showing how science has placed in our hands a thousand forces 
and possessions which we do not yet know how to use because we are bound by 
old habits, old haphazard ways, old evils and ignorances. He has preached 
the need for greater democratization—democratization not so much in politics 
as in social opportunity, in education, in industry, in international affairs; and 
in a thousand little corners of society men affected by this doctrine have labored 
experimentally, in schools, factories, associations, for more democracy. 

It is what Dr. Dewey represents: in the American line of thinkers from 
Jonathan Edwards and Emerson down to our time that makes his seventieth 
birthday notable. Yet one personal aspect should not be overlooked. . It is 
refreshing sometimes for a country to turn from its more popular heroes, its 
Lindberghs, Edisons, and Hoovers, to a man like this. We should not forget 
the mere example he has given us of a quiet, steadfast, and exceedingly simple 
man intent on just one thing—truth. He has sought truth in the library, the 
classroom, the experimental shop, in China and Russia; when he saw her assailed 
he has not shrunk from battle, be it with conservative educators or the Civic 
Federation or Matthew Woll. . But. he has never sought mere réclame for a 
minute, and has been content to let his ideas seep out through books devoid of 
ornament, lectures devoid of rhetoric, and experiments devoid of sensation. 
It is encouraging to think we have a society in which such a man has gained 
such an influence. 
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By Harry Elmer Barnes, in the New York Telegram: 


John Dewey—Plato’s King 


In HIS Republic Plato pictured an ideal society in which the kings would. be 
philosophers. This aspiration has been rarely realized in all of history, unmistak- 
ably only in the case of Marcus Aurelius. 

As head of the Party for Progressive Political Action, John Dewey falls far 
short of any formal regal estate. Yet he wields an influence to-day in both 
national and international circles far surpassing that of any reigning monarch. 
His seventieth birthday, now being celebrated, is veritably a national event. 

Each period of modern history has produced its characteristic philosopher. 
The breakdown of the medieval order, the rise of capitalism; the origin of the 
national state, and the formulation of the doctrine of natural rights brought 
forth a spokesman in John. Locke, whose influence lasted to permeate our 
Declaration of Independence. 

Early industrialism, rationalism, and hedonism. were represented by Jeremy 
Bentham, the greatest social inventor mankind has produced and the only 
philosopher to rival Dewey in his influence upon the practical affairs of his day. 

Capitalism, the machines era, world society, evolutionary perspective and social 
experimentation have combined to create the cultural background from which 
John Dewey has formulated his revolutionary body of thought. 

His philosophy differs from that of his predecessors. _ It is based on experiment 
and experience rather than upon received or assumed -dogma. 

To the great mass of Americans the most attractive thing about Dewey's 
thought -is its eminent practicality. He repudiates that venerable body of meta- 
physical myth, which ran from Socrates to Royce, Eucken and Hocking. He 
will have none of a doctrine which maintains that philosophy can exist inde- 
pendent of life and experience. His pragmatism finds the test of truth to be its 
workability. The only valid function of philosophy is to guide individual life. 

Following his teacher, G. Stanley Hall, he holds that mind as well as. body 
is subject to. evolutionary growth. The mind does not function in a vacuum, 
but is profoundly modified by the materials with which it works. 

Dewey, the progressive, inevitably produces Dewey, the democrat: Of the 
defects of democracy, he is keenly aware. Yet he regards democracy as some- 
thing more. than a form of political life. It is a scheme of freedom—in which 
every one may develop to the highest possible degree his latent capacities. 

Education is the preparation. for life here, and now, and not machinery for 
the transmission of pedantry. It is to. be acquired as much through practice 
and experience as through. books, and education is not something for youth 
alone. It should go on as long as life persists. It-is the indispensable technique 
of orderly progress. 
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In politics he has been one of the most stalwart defenders of the democratic 
experiment. He has been a militant defender of labor unionism. He has done 
much to take morals. out of metaphysics and supernatural religion. Religion 
he divests of superstition, and he redefines it as dynamic social idealism. 

Dewey has not remained a sage of the closet. He has travelled widely, 
observing new social and educational experiments. Warnings of “Red,” “Yel- 
low,” “Black,” and other perils have never been able to divert him from 
interest in any novel departure from the commonplace. 

No major abuse or scandal has arisen in our country without the voice of 
Dewey being raised in protest. .The hysteria concerning Bolshevik Russia, the 
partition and suppression of China, the bulldozing of Latin America,.the in- 
justice to Mooney and Sacco and Vanzetti, the raid on Brookwood College by 
the A..F. of L. and the like, have received his powerful condemnation. 

Nor has he lacked courage to defy smug convention-mongers. In an age when 
“moral turpitude’ was taken more seriously by the populace than it is to-day, he 
welcomed Maxim Gorky in spite of the latter’s indifference to American mar- 
riage. customs. 

It is a striking tribute to the power of a man’s ideas to be able to point out 
that, though probably less than a hundred persons have read and digested his 
entire published work, a nation. of a hundred millions finds in him its most use- 
ful intellectual leader. 


By Irwin Edman, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, in 
the New York Times Magazine for October 13: 


Our Foremost Philosopher at Seventy 


Ir 1s neither by accident nor misapprehension that John Dewey, born seventy 
years ago on a Vermont farm, should be recognized in Europe as the foremost 
and. most characteristic living American philosopher. Nor is it quite the para- 
dox it seems that-a man never: read by vast numbers—as vast numbers are 
construed these days—should none the less be increasingly recognized at home 
as one of the deepest and most pervasive influences:in American life. It may 
very well turn out that when the industrial and technical achievements of this 
generation will have ceased.to be novelties, the most striking permanent con- 
tribution of our times will be the work of a man whose early fame came through 
a theory of education, destined to have immense practical influence, and whose 
later metaphysical work has inaugurated a revolution in the whole enterprise 
of philosophy. 

John Dewey once remarked to an. interviewer that he came from a family 
that for. seven generations had been farmers.. It is perhaps not too fanciful to 
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insist that something of the sense of reality that permeates all his thinking is a 
family inheritance. Certainly a long career among the words and formalisms 
of universities has not destroyed. in Professor Dewey that sense of directness 
and immediacy and simplicity which one commonly associates with a life close 
to the soil. It is apparent in his manner. ‘There is probably not a man in 
American university life freer than he from the formality, the complacency, and 
the routine which are likely to stain the academic temper. It is evident in his 
philosophy. For though in his later volumes he has developed a metaphysics that 
is concerned with the most profound and general issues of time and existence, his 
emphasis on life and on thought as a growth, a prospect, and an adventure, his 
rebellion against mere traditionalism in thinking, his idealism, which expresses 
itself in the enunciation of a technique by which ideals may be realized—all this 
stamps him-not only as the philosopher of a new world, but of the New World. 
He is the philosopher of America come of age. ... . The reason that liberals 
have found in Dewey so central a prophet is because of his profound and insistent 
refusal to look upon any human institution or idol as anything more than an 
experimental device to be used (and measured) in terms of its consequences in 
the liberation and development of personality. .. .. Dewey is the prophet of 
intelligence and freedom in a world of science and machines. He has already 
affected seriously politics. and education. . He is beginning to affect religion and 
poetry as well. And though he has disciples by thousands in China, Russia, 
Mexico, and Western Europe, his philosophy is as American as it is prophetic 
and universal. 


By Herbert W. Schneider, Professor of. Religion, Columbia University, .in 
the New York Herald Tribune: 


He Modernized Our Schools 


SEVENTY years ago a farmer’s boy was born in Vermont who, if he had fol- 
lowed his ancestral precedents, would have become a typical frontier Yankee 
farmer, but who became one of America’s greatest minds. His birthday is now 
being celebrated nationally, and his reputation is world-wide. No doubt there 
are many Americans who have never heard of him, and many more who have 
read none .of his writings, but even these intellectually well-insulated citizens 
are scarcely safe from the indirect consequences of John Dewey’s ideas, and they 
must live unwittingly in the light or shadow which his mind has cast on prac- 
tically all phases of American life. Athens could not hear a Socrates and remain 
innocent; and America cannot produce John Dewey without feeling the con- 
sequences. 

There are, for example, thousands of school children to-day whose occupations 
at school are quite baffling to their parents. The books they use, the methods 
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of teaching, the subjects taught, the very desks (or absence of desks), are all so 
different from those of a generation or two ago that many parents suspect their . 
children of playing truant continually. And few realize that much of this 
“new education” goes. back directly to that experimental school which Dewey 
founded at Chicago. . He had laid the intellectual foundations for this experi- 
ment much earlier, in his books on psychology and ethics. But in those days both 
psychology and ethics were still harmless academic sciences, unsuspected of prac- 
tical application and ‘unrelated to practical problems. Consequently, there was 
no revolution in 1893 when the young professor of philosophy at the University 
of Michigan wrote these words: 

“If I were asked to name the most needed of all reforms in the spirit of educa- 
tion I should say: ‘Cease conceiving of education as mere preparation. for later 
life, and make of it the full meaning of the present life.’ And to add that only 
in this case does it become truly a preparation for-after life, is not the paradox 
it seems. An activity which does not have worth enough to be carried on. for 
its own sake cannot be very effective as a preparation for something else. ... 
It (the new spirit in-education) forms the habit of requiring that every act be 
an outlet of the whole self, and it provides the instruments of such complete 
functioning.” (Philosophical Review, Vol. 2, page 660.) 

Few educators realized at the time the practical implications of such a theory. 
It was not until 1902, when Dewey put these ideas into practice at the experi- 
mental school in Chicago, that their revolutionary implications were suspected. 
One after another the traditional elements of the school system were discarded. 
The neat rows of writing desks gave way to work benches of various descrip- 
tions, the orderly, quiet schoolroom began to hum with “activity,” machines, 
tools, banks, stores, gardens, and whatnot supplanted the old textbooks, In short, 
Dewey: constructed a school which was not the socially isolated institution of 
tradition, but which was literally society itself in laboratory form. 

Dewey’s own work at Chicago was epoch-making in that it revealed the tre- 
mendous possibilities and the revolutionary. character of the theory, but it was 
a meré beginning of the practical application of his philosophy..For it is evident 
in the above citation that Dewey was rebelling not only against the notion of 
childhood as merely a preparation for adulthood, but in general against the 
theory that any activity whatsoever is a mere means to some external end. He 
was committed to metaphysical democracy, and metaphysics is the last realm ‘to 
expect or welcome a democratic régime. . . . 

The vigorous experimental application which Dewey gave to his ideas in the 
field of education will probably remain his most famous contribution to American 
life, but this is only one aspect of his influence. After leaving Chicago in 1904 
and becoming professor of ‘philosophy at Columbia University, Dewey became a 
leader of liberal reform in other fields as well. By his teaching, by his numerous 
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articles, and by his direct personal influence he has urged the social and economic 
reconstruction demanded by his philosophy of democracy. . 

During the war he helped to counteract hysterical intolerance and narrow 
nationalism. At first he supported Wilson’s war policy and the League of 
Nations as a means of realizing genuine internationalism, but after the dis- 
closures of Versailles he supported Senator Borah’s plan of outlawing war, 
which led up to the Kellogg treaties. 

In recent years he has traveled extensively—to China, Mexico, Turkey, and 
Russia—and everywhere he has contributed notably to. the mutual understanding 
between the leaders of the new national movements in these countries and Ameri- 
can liberals. He made friends with the Chinese. Nationalists, with Bolshevist 
educational reformers, and with similar radical leaders elsewhere, lending them a 
sympathetic ear and then presenting their aims and ideas to America not as 
new gospels to be followed slavishly, but as experiments to be studied with inter- 
est and tolerance. Wherever he went he was in the habit of seeking the causes 
which make these movements intelligible instead of passing judgment upon them 
because their philosophies are at fault. 

The same willingness to listen and understand characterizes Dewey's approach 
to our political and economic problems. He has never identified himself with a 
conventional party or “ism” or with any radical sect, but prefers to deal with 
issues as particular problems in view of particular circumstances. 

For a philosopher he has very few principles, and what principles he has are of 
understanding rather than of judgment. There is only one policy to which he 
always adheres—he supports whatever efforts are made to break down those 
barriers of occupation, wealth, and culture which segregate social classes or con- 
fine individuals. within artificial limits. Accordingly; he ‘has encouraged the 
minor groups which from time to time have attempted to disrupt the artificial 
distinctions among our conventional political parties and to focus attention on 
specific issues. 

Together with Mrs. Dewey he was active in the cause of woman suffrage. 
He has also supported various organizations which aim to humanize industry, to 
educate laborers and in general to widen the mental horizon and social oppor- 
tunities of the people. Above all he has encouraged agencies of publicity (such as 
the independent press, the people’s lobby, etc.), for ultimately his faith in democ- 
racy. rests on the educative and reconstructive value of genuinely public opinion. 

It is misleading, however, to regard: John Dewey as simply one more crusader 
for liberal democracy, or even to dismiss him as one more noble but naive devotee 
of equality.. What is significant. about. Dewey’s form of democracy is that it 
has little to do with the traditional: principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
considered as ends in themselves. His democracy is based on hard-boiled, sophis- 
ticated social psychology. Reduced to common parlance, this psychology amounts 
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to the following propositions: that no one is really happy until he is allowed to 
“mind his own business”; that no one can be intelligent about his own affairs 
unless he knows the consequences of his actions; and that no one can know these 
consequences when his experience is restricted on all sides by artificial barriers. 

In other words, practical freedom requires intelligence and intelligence requires 
experience. Such a gospel has usually been preached by philosophers as a justifi- 
cation of the superiority of the philosopher, or by scientists as a claim to exclusive 
authority and expertness. _To regard it as a way of life for each human being 
and as a principle of reconstruction for every society, is the essence of what John 
Dewey represents in American liberalism. 


By R. M. Lovett, in The New Republic for October 23: 


John Dewey at Seventy 


WHEN. John Dewey was proposed for the headship of the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago, William James said: “He is. big 
enough to carry off his eccentricities.” By eccentricities he meant the vari- 
ous unorthodox opinions and attitudes which already characterized the young 
professor; and as to the latter’s ability to carry them in the face of the 
public, James was right. Dewey has challenged dominant opinion on its most 
cherished beliefs—on supernatural religion and morality, on the sacredness. of 
private property, on methods of education and standards of culture, and on the 
superstition of art. No other man of our day has dealt with so wide a range of 
interests and so many social problems. He has given himself generously to a dozen 
causes anathema to powerful sections of the ruling class—to racial equality, to 
labor, to democratic control of institutions, to free speech, to oppressed nation- 
alities, to self-determination in Mexico, China and Russia. And he has done 
so not as a rebel, not-as a guerilla in partisan warfare, but. as a leader, with 
authority and prestige. He has been big enough to work with the social forces 
of his time without yielding himself up to them, And in his many fields of 
effort he has kept a singleness of purpose and consistency of approach and 
rectitude of direction, which give to his career of varied enterprises a unity and 
integrity which make him, at seventy, the most impressive and altogether signifi- 
cant figure in American life. . 

Doctor Dewey is a humanist in the modern sense. His pragmatism is an 
expression of ‘the realistic attitude which limits the consideration of mankind to 
the elements and functions of human nature itself, and finds its field of investi- 
gation in human experience. Constantly in his writings we find reference to 
these terms of final authority—human nature and human experience. — In 
departure from the traditional procedure of philosophy, he treats reason and 
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the moral and aesthetic senses as functions, not as independent entities. .. . He 
tells us, “We need a word like experience to remind us that the world which is 
lived, suffered, and enjoyed as well as thought of, has the last word in all human 
inquiries and surmises.” 

Dewey’s early reputation was made as an educator in the Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago. There the characterizing features of his method 
were to give the child the utmost possible freedom of initiative, to make the 
child’s experience in dealing with the world about. him the basis of his learning, 
and to encourage him to. work easily and happily with others. Dewey’s influence 
in higher education has been in the same direction—to set the individual free by 
training his capacities. He has realized that the public schools, instead of 
ministering to this result, are made vehicles of propaganda for vested interests, 
and instruments of standardization:. No one has spoken out more boldly on 
this theme than Dewey: “Our schooling does not educate, if by education be 
meant a trained habit of discriminating inquiry and discriminating belief. . . . 
We dupe ourselves and others because we have not that inward protection 
against sensation, excitement, credulity, and conventionally stereotyped opinion 
which is found only in a-trained mind... This fact determines the fundamental 
criticism to be levelled against current schooling, against what passes as an 
educational system. It not only does little to make discriminating intelligence 
a safeguard against surrender to the invasion of -bunk, especially ‘in: its most 
dangerous form—social and political bunk—but it does much to favor suscep- 
tibility to a welcoming reception of it.” 

Furthermore, Dewey has realized that freedom on the part of pupils can be 
inculcated. only by teachers who are themselves free from political and class 
control, and that this freedom of teaching can be secured only by organization. 
Accordingly, he has been for years an active member of the New York local of 
the Federation of: Teachers. .. . 

In the human instincts of freedom and codperation Dewey finds the basis of 
democracy; and here as elsewhere his faith in human nature is a lively faith, 
though he admits that it is on trial.. After being accepted in the. nineteenth 
century as almost axiomatic, democracy has experienced a serious check in: the 
twentieth. Not only-is its present failure to meet the necessities of the industrial 
world ‘a matter of criticism, but it is subject to the competition of other forms 
of. organization, Fascism in Italy, Communism in Russia, which have certain 
immediate advantages in the way. of efficiency. In the face of the anti-demo- 
cratic tendencies of political thought since the War, Doctor Dewey has stood 
firmly for the primitive faith. In his little book, The Public and Its Problems, 
he exposes the reasons why the principle of. democracy has been so little effective 
in spheres in which the public interest clearly outweighs the private. He: points 
out that the revolution. which changed the face of society took place as the 
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result of the application of science and technology in a world where there 
were no forms of public control fitted to cope with the new conditions. Peoples 
gained the right to select their representatives, but the precedents of government 
were still those of privilege and private interest, and to elected, as to dynastic, 
rulers, the immediate consideration was their own continuance in power. To 
this end they sought alliance with the strongest economic force, and the pro- 
tection. of private property remained the chief function of government. In 
this welter of inherited habits and new thought, democracy was. forced to 
create its institutions. It is little wonder that “the new age of social relation- 
ships. has no political agencies worthy of it,” and that “the democratic public 
is still largely inchoate and unorganized.” Applying the known principles 
of human nature, it appears that “this inchoate public is capable of organization 
only when indirect consequences are perceived, and when it is possible to project 
agencies which order their occurrence.” Such perception and projection are 
the functions of social. science. Dewey points out that the hope of discovering 
the means by which a “scattered, mobile, and manifold public may so recognize 
itself as to define and express its interests’ gains plausibility from the analogy 
of the development of natural science. This progressed only after the a priori 
method was‘ abandoned in favor af observation and experiment—‘“the analysis 
of what is going on and why it goes on.”” Such a proceeding is only beginning 
with respect to social phenomena. 

As social philosopher as well as educator, Dewey relies on the two principles 
of freedom and codperation. There must be freedom both of social inquiry 
and of distribution of its results, for “there can be no public without full pub- 
licity with respect to all consequences which concern it.” To say that we have 
such freedom at present is absurd. Even where legal restrictions have been 
diminished “there is a social pathology which. works powerfully against effective 
inquiry into social institutions and conditions.” The initiation of a scientific 
plan of social inquiry and its persistent exercise in contemporary matters, the 
extension of the experimental method under its guidance to human affairs, and 
the correlation of all social studies in its support—these are the means available 
for the organization of the public. . .. 

Dewey constitutes still another exception to the conventional idea of the 
philosopher, in that he lives his philosophy. In deducing his conclusions from 
the facts of human nature, he has had a peculiarly favorable example of that 
material to draw upon. No one can be long in his company, can observe the 
rugged, earnest features, gaze into the deep-set eyes with their look of furtive 
trust (as someone said of Emerson’s), hear that even voice with its calm, neutral 
tones, without feeling that we have here-a man of extraordinary simplicity 
and sincerity.. He is his own best argument for trusting human nature.- Dewey 
is not enthusiastic. He is quiet, candid, patient. When you talk to him he 
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gives complete attention, and when he speaks it is with the assurance of under- 
standing. His writing has the quality of. his behavior—it is, above all, honest. 


Editorial in the New York Herald Tribune: 
John Dewey 


Ir 1s a pleasure to take part in the celebration today of the seventieth birthday 
of John Dewey, America’s distinguished philosopher. Why he is distinguished, 
many who recognize the fact would none the less be unable. to explain. His 
philosophical books puzzle at times even philosophers.. His educational theory, 
widely influential as it is, has many to question it and many to whom it remains 
inspiring but ambiguous. His influence is far greater than the number of his 
readers, and his style is not memorable or quotable as was that of William. James. 
What is the secret of his prestige and power? 

That answer is almost a banality. It is the sincerity and simplicity of the 
man that make his philosophy so conquering and so provocative. These qualities 
stamp the man’s manner as well as his philosophy. And in philosophy they are 
very great and very rare virtues. It is his honesty that led Dewey to abandon 
the technical concerns of philosophy—in which by the way he is most adroit— 
and turn to the treatment of philosophy as a human enterprise, originating in 
human perplexity and helpful in. the solution of human problems. It is his 
simplicity that taught him to look at the human mind not as an abstract entity 
but as a deliberate method of action of a human animal living harassed in a 
changing world. His whole conception of education is simply that of the incul- 
cation of the habit of disciplined intelligence and responsible. freedom in the 
young. His theory of democracy is that of-a society of intelligently com- 
municating and freely related human beings. His philosophy of nature is that 
of a growing and changing universe in which human intelligence can turn con- 
fusion into order, and nature into art. Professor Dewey has done more than 
any other man to transform education from the learning of things by rote at a 
desk to the learning by doing of. the modern school. There is no question 
that his doctrine of free codperative intelligence has been the basis of any number 
of progressive political movements and that he has turned philosophy from the 
pursuit of metaphysical chimeras to the treatment of genuine human issues. 

His philosophy has been influenced not a little by his own persistent, sometimes 
uncritical faith in democracy. He has. been admired in mariy quarters for his 
political opinions rather than. for his philosophical conclusions. It is clear 
that the “modern school,” if it is Dewey’s child, is not everybody’s ideal. It is 
rue that certain philosophers resent the turning of philosophy from the considera- 
tion of eternity to the problems of time and society. But even where he is 
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disagreed with, John Dewey is admired. For he is an illustration of a mind 
still at seventy what it always has been—a superb example of freshness, candor, 
and simplicity brought to bear onthe central concerns of modern life. And 
wherever he has been personally known, by teachers, colleagues, and a multitude 
of friends, he has been not simply a force to be reckoned with, but a person 
to be loved. 


By Scott Buchanan in The Nation for October 23: 


John Dewey 


Joun Dewey will be seventy years old on October 20. He is both by right of 
seniority and also. by right of esteem the dean of living American philosophers. 
In extent and depth of influence he has no rival among past. American philoso- 
phers. Still it has always seemed impossible to. make a just estimate and criticism 
of his work: It has been so varied, so easily misrepresented, above all so quickly 
accepted and made a part of the homely and familiar affairs of everyday life 
that criticism has usually achieved only a temporary plausibility and ended in 
the rattling of technical symbols or the show of epigrammatic wit. A hundred 
disciples have essayed lucid versions of what they thought was the high doctrine 
only to find themselves dabbling in literary water colors or making mud-pies out 
of decayed science. . . . Mr. Dewey has always been occupied with the invention 
and diffusion of cultures in schools, our laboratories of applied anthropology. 
He has watched with both a fatherly and a scientific interest over democracy and 
education in many parts of the world. His books have talked education, anthro- 
pology, and philosophy together, sometimes to the confusion of the reader. - He 
was achieving a synthesis step by: step, and, one suspects, unconsciously, at the 
same time that the anthropological temper was. steadily coloring thought and 
opinion for all of us. One might say that the United States as a whole is one 
vast laboratory of applied anthropology where all professions and institutions are 
engaged in inventing and propagating cultures. Here was rich material for the 
philosophical critic with a taste for novelty, and a training in the history of 
philosophy afforded material for the anthropological critic who would recon- 
struct philosophy. 


By Harry Hansen in his book review column, “The First Reader,” in the 
New York World: 


Seventieth Birthday of John Dewey 


For THE last week scholars in New York: City and. elsewhere. have been 
hymning the fine, common-sense philosophy of John Dewey. in recognition of 
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the seventieth anniversary of his birth, which comes to-day. But John Dewey 
has been so free from oracular pronouncements, so unspectacular, that few 
readers are aware how thoroughly his views on education and democracy have 
seeped through American intellectual opinion, and have been given out again 
by teachers and liberal leaders in every state of the Union. 

The reason for this general recognition is the fact that Professor Dewey has 
always been close to American life and has always been a great liberal.- His 
philosophy has not taken him into an ivory tower or upon a mountain top. He 
has made thinking and reasoning practical by its application to the problems of 
democracy and of democratic education. Inthe latter field particularly he has 
been a shining light to teachers who were apt to lose sight of a guiding principle 
under a mass of routine. 

His courage has always been basically fine—there has been no advertising 
about it, no desire to flaunt opinions or fight in public for a principle merely. for 
personal aggrandizement. John Dewey has been the mild, quiet scholar, but when 
he spoke his mind about social abuses his words carried and helped bolster up 
the faith of liberals who felt not quite sure of themselves. His earliest pronounce- 
ment for tolerance occurred when Maxim Gorky was refused admission to the 
best hotels because he came from Russia with a woman whom all Russia recog- 
nized as his wife but whom he had been unable to marry because of legal com- 
plications. At that time Dewey was one of the leaders who, with Mark Twain, 
tried to mitigate the offensively bad manners of the United States. The most 
recent of his important acts was his protest against the trial. and fate of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. For seventy years John Dewey has been a consistent liberal, with 
faith in the here and now in spite of the shortcomings of our age. He has never 
hammered herd abuses with the forcefulness of H. L. Mencken, but there are 
indications that his more subdued words were heard afar like a whisper on a 
dark and silent night, and that they reached their. audience. 








JOHN DEWEY’S INFLUENCE. IN 
THE SCHOOLS* 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, and Director of Lincoln School 


N HIS earlier educational writings, Professor Dewey with charac- 
teristic modesty spoke as though he were interpreting a movement 
already under way. In 1899, in School and Society, he said: 


Now the change which is coming into our education is the shifting of the 
center of gravity. It is a change, a revolution, not unlike that introduced by 
Copernicus when the astronomical center shifted from the earth to the sun. In 
this case the child becomes the sun about which the appliances. of education 


revolve; he is the center about. which they are organized. 


Looking back from. the vantage point of thirty years, these seem 
indeed prophetic words. Truly a revolution has been under way. 
What has been the character of this revolution, and how has it been 
influenced by the thought of John Dewey? 

As a background for. considering these changes, four principles 
claim our attention: 

I: Dewey focussed the attention of teachers on the nature and 
the needs of the child. He makes child growth rather than the 
demands of subject matter the center of the school’s activities, a 
distinction of the utmost importance. This tendency had its begin- 
nings in the eighteenth century or earlier. ~The Herbartians, too, 
had sensed the value of interest, and had advocated a school imbued 
with the love of childhood; but their extreme emphasis on the social 
heritage and on method, the formalism of. the five steps, made for a 
rigid system with knowledge and the teacher in the leading roles. 
In important respects the new. movement in education was already 
under way. In actual practice, subject matter, the things to be 
learned, memorized, ‘still occupied the center of the stage. To re- 
gard subject matter and activities primarily as means rather than as 
ends in themselves, to make rich living and child development the 


* An address on the occasion of: the. Dewey ‘Seventieth Birthday celebration, October 18, 1929. 
in Horace Mann. Auditorium, Teachers College. 
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central fact of the school, isa radical departure. . Except in those 
institutions that have not seen fit ‘to change their practices in.a gen- 
eration, the pupils in American schools are much freer, more natural, 
happier, living a life much more significant to them, than when School 
and Society was written. Through his earlier writings and his experi- 
mental school, Dewey clarified the educational situation by revealing 
child growth in a social institution as the function of the school. The 
development of the new school dates from these events. 


II. The second principle is that education is the process of experi- 


encing. This point of view was tersely expressed in The Child and 
the Curriculum (1902): 


Moreover, subject matter never can. be got into the child from without. 
Learning is active. It involves organic assimilation starting from within. 


And again, in Democracy and Education: ' 


Education may be defined as a process of the continuous reconstruction of 
experience, with the purpose of widening and deepening its social content, while 
at the same time the individual gains control of the methods involved. 


If education is a process of experiencing, if we learn by doing, then 
things must be arranged in the school so that the child may learn 
through experience. The work of the school must be judged by the 
growth of the pupil in power to meet new situations and in variety 
of interests, rather than by the particular factual knowledge which he 
may be able to recall at a given time. 

Thinking is the prime factor in one’s ability to cope with new 
situations, to bring the meanings of past experience to bear in the 
interpretation of new situations, in the solution: of new problems. 


. . . there is not adequate theoretical recognition that all the school can 
or need do for pupils so far as their minds are concerned . . . is to develop 
their ability to think.” 


But does one learn to think, and what is the function of thinking in 
the educative process? From every conceivable angle, and repeat- 
edly, this question is discussed by Dewey. There is no mistaking the 
point of view. The function of. thinking is the management of 
experience. There can be no thinking except in the face of a problem. 


* Democracy and Education, p. 179. — 


* Ibid., 'p. 179. 
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Thinking begins in what may fairly be termed a forked-road situation, a situa- 
tion which is ambiguous, which presents a dilemma, which proposes alterna- 
tives. 

Demand for the solution of a perplexity is the steadying and guiding factor 
in the entire process of reflection.® 


It is apparent, then, that merely learning and reciting lessons fails 
almost completely to provide for growth in reflective thinking. This 
comes only from coping with genuine problems that challenge the 
powers of the pupil. The school must provide these problems, the 
solution of which the pupil’s nature “imperiously demands.’”’ An 
understanding of this theory of learning is essential to an evaluation 
of recent educational developments in this country. 


III. The third principle is found in his doctrine of interest and 
effort, which has had a marked effect on practice and is a corollary 
to the theory of education as experiencing. “Interest’’ is a word that 
has. long béen associated in the popular mind with the name of 
Dewey. . Some apparently do not yet comprehend the fact that his 
theory.of interest includes a theory of effort. In Interest and Effort * 
this position is clearly stated: 


The common assumption is that of the externality of the object, idea, or end 
to be mastered to the self. Because the object or end is assumed to be outside 
self it has to be made interesting; to be surrounded with artificial stimuli and 
with fictitious inducements: to attention. -Or, because the object lies outside 
the sphere of self, the sheer power of “will,” the putting forth of effort without 
interest, has to be appealed to. The genuine principle of interest is the prin- 
ciple of the recognized identity of the fact to be learned or the action proposéd 
with the growing self; that it lies in the direction of the agent’s own growth, 
and is, therefore, imperiously demanded, if the agent is to be himself. Let this 
condition of identification once be secured, and we have neither to appeal: to 
sheer strength of will, nor to occupy. ourselves with making things interesting. 


Dr. Frank M. McMurry, who shared in. the discussions of the 
brilliant educational. thinkers of the nineties, writes me concerning 
the effect of Dewey’s Interest and Effort when it first appeared. 


Many of the gray-beards could not see it. They thought there was quibbling. 
Others, however, were aroused in. opposition because they thought this interest 
doctrine was yielding altogether too much to the child’s whims. _ Colonel 


® How We Think, p. 11. 
“Interest and Effort in Education, p. 7. 
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Parker was wonderfully attracted to interest. He realized that a great step 
was being taken towards making the child a center instead of subordinating 
the child to subject matter. The -fact that we are only starting even now on 
the idea of interest suggests how big the idea is and how difficult ‘to practice. 
There was no problem in the curriculum to speak of until the doctrine of 
interest.emphasized the need of selecting subject matter that would appeal to 
the child. The way.this idea has percolated through the teaching body until 
it has here and there reached a college professor is interesting. 


The key to the problem is to be found in “the recognized identity 
of the fact to be learned, or the action proposed, with the growing 
self.” If this view is accepted, the curriculum cannot be something 
external to the learner; it is a dismal failure unless. he identifies him- 
self with it. The task of making such a curriculum is indeed the 
most complicated and difficult one in education. 

IV. Finally, Dewey has stated a new theory of the school. He 
regards. the school as a:social institution, “inherently a part of the 
total social process.’’ The school is a community whose processes are 
social processes, not different from the social processes that go on 
outside the school. In 1899 he spoke of the school as 


. an embryonic community life, active with types of. occupations. that 
reflect the life of the larger society and permeated throughout with the spirit of 
art, history, and science. When the school introduces and trains each child of 
society into membership within such a little community, saturating him with 
the spirit of service, and providing him with the instruments of effective self- 
direction, we shall have the deepest and best guaranty of.a larger society which 
is worthy, lovely, and harmonious.® 


The school, then, not only shares in the process of placing youth.in 
possession of the social heritage, but through appropriate method 
seeks to develop: their creative powers. The mere linking together 
of the words “school” and “society” has exerted a marked influence on 
the thinking not only of teachers but of laymen, and this influence has 
synchronized with other forces in American life that have tended to 
emphasize the importance of the school. It should also be pointed 
out that Dewey accepts the great fact of the industrial revolution. 
The school must assist the individual to realize his highest aspirations 
in the midst of industrialism. But this does not imply acceptance. of 


the present social and economic order as incapable of improvement. 
® School and Society, pp. 26-28. 
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On the contrary, education becomes. an agency for social recon- 
struction. 

“With these four basic principles in mind—the growth of the child 
rather than the demands of subject matter as the controlling factor 
in the school, the concept of education as experiencing, the doctrine of 
interest and effort,.and the concept of the school as. an integral part 
of the total social process and itself a social institution—let us briefly 
examine some of the trends that have been manifest in American 
education in-the last. thirty years. 

1. The curriculum is undergoing radical modification. This proc- 
ess has consisted in part of the addition of new subject matter and 
activities in an effort to bring. the school into closer relation with 
social processes and the needs of the learner. On the other hand, 
much. material that long since lost its social usefulness has been cast 
aside. 

Making allowance for the great value of such material as McGuf- 
fy’s readers, the elementary school curriculum prior to the twentieth 
century was a barren affair consisting largely of formal drill in the 
three R’s.. In this century it has been greatly expanded in reading 
material, in the fine and industrial arts, in the social studies, in atten- 
tion to problems of health, and in numerous other directions. . These 
changes proceed on the assumption that the process of education at 
this level is not qualitatively or fundamentally different from educa- 
tion at any other level, and they are in harmony with the concept 
of education as experiencing, and of the school asa social institution. 
The introduction of the junior high-school was fundamentally an 
attempt to liberalize and-adjust the school more nearly to the needs 
of the child and of-society through a broader and richer program 
including varied pupil activities.. This process has also been marked 
in the high school, whose offerings in terms of so-called “‘practical” 
and “‘cultural’’ courses increase without cessation.’ In many ways the 
curriculum has been vitalized in English, ‘science, the social studies, 
the arts, but in the high school, particularly in the older studies, the 
forces of tradition and of convention are exceedingly strong, and 
the whole situation is complicated by the relationship between the 
secondary school and the college. 

2. This period. has witnessed widespread experimentation in 
method. Increasing emphasis has been placed on significant pupil 
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activity. Dewey, in devastating sentences, had focussed attention on 
the absurdities of the traditional recitation. Attempts were made to 
get away from the barfen formality of reciting lessons, and “pupil 
participation’. became the cry. Twenty years ago the expression 
“socialized. recitation’ came into use, and denoted a genuine change 
that was being wrought in method. Such terms as “‘socialized recita- 
tion,’ “problem method,” and “project method” are expressive of a 
tremendous drive to find more vital and effective ways of teaching. 
Textbook material is undergoing a transformation in .an attempt to 
provide subject matter that will be, as Dewey says, “‘spiritual food, 
possible. nutritive material.” .-Of far greater importance has been 
the emancipation from slavery to textbooks by. the introduction. of 
many books and a variety.of materials that may be used by the 
pupils in the study of problems-and in working out projects in which 
they are keenly interested. The library has become an intégral part 
of every good school. The field trip is becoming an indispensable 
procedure.. In schools everywhere pupils are working on problems 
as scholars work: on problems, are carrying on research in an ele- 
mentary way. It-is impossible to overestimate the significance of 
this movement. 

The tendency is to break the hard and fast subject matter lines 
that have obtained from time immemorial. Unified social .studies 
and general science courses at the secondary level are indicative of 
this tendency, which has been carried much farther in: progressive 
elementary schools, where the so-called “‘activities curriculum” is 
coming into vogue,. especially in the primary grades, and where sub- 
jects are subordinated: to the working out of projects involving the 
use of various kinds. of subject matter. In 1902 Dewey said: 

Our problem is ‘rather ‘to study the typical necessities of social life, and the 
actual nature of ‘the individual-in his specific needs and capacities. Our task 
is on one hand to select and adjust the studies with reference to the nature of 
the individual. thus discovered; and on the other to order and group them so 
that they shall. most. definitely and: systematically represent the chief. lines of 
social endeavor. and social achievement.® 


3. Many foreign visitors seem greatly impressed by the apparent 
freedom that characterizes our schools, and by the. varied activities 
carried on by the pupils... Pupil participation -in the government of 


® The Educational Situation, p- 79- 
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the school has-come to be the accepted practice. The significance of 
this movement is best interpreted in Moral Principles in Education: 


The: school cannot be a preparation for social life excepting as it reproduces, 
within itself, typical conditions of social life. . . . The only way to prepare 
for social life is to engage in social life. To form habits of social usefulness and 
serviceableness apart from-any direct social need and motive, apart from any 
existing social situation, is, to the letter, teaching the child to swim by going 
through motions outside the water.’ 


It is not surprising, therefore, that what was once considered extra- 
curriculum is now regarded as falling entirely within the scope of the 
curriculum, and that much study is being given to the problem of how 
to make the life of the school a most effective educational instrument. 

4. The tendency just noted is directly connected with the problem 
of moral education.. In no field, in my judgment, has Dewey exerted 
greater influence. Over and over again he has sounded the note of 
self-direction. One of the chief aims of education is to enable the 
individual through reflective thinking to. direct his own life into 
socially. useful channels. He has little faith in formal instruction 
in morals: 


Separation between instruction and character (is) a result of divorce between 
learning and doing.® 


Again, education comes through experience, and thinking is an instru- 
ment for the management of experience. It is largely useless to 
teach about morals. or ethics: 


There is nothing in the nature of ideas about morality, of information about 
honesty or purity or kindness which automatically transmutes such ideas into 
good character or good conduct.® 


It cannot be doubted that these ideas have influenced the radical 
change in school discipline and management. The period under re- 
view has witnessed the dying gasps of corporal punishment. The old 
formal, arbitrary type of discipline inevitably disappears where the 
school is regarded as an embryonic community. The whole matter 
is well summed up in a passage in Moral Principles in Education: 


In so far as the:school represents, in its own spirit, a genuine community 
life; in.so far as’ what are called school discipline, government, order, etc., are 


7 Moral Principles in Education, p. 14. 1909. 
© Thid.. p. *Tbid., p. i. 
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the expressions of this inherent social spirit; in so far as the methods used are 
those that appeal to the active and constructive powers, permitting the child to 
give out and thus to serve; in so far as.the curriculum is so selected and organ- 
ized as.to provide the material for affording the child a consciousness of the 
world in which he has to play a part, and: the demands he has to meet—so far 
as these ends are met, the school is organized on an ethical basis. 


5. This doctrine of moral education is also having a pronounced 
influence on religious ‘education. ‘The religious education programs 
of many churches, of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., and of other 
religious agencies are being made over. Emphasis is being placed © 
on activity, on service, on serious study of current social problems 
and individual responsibility. Churches in increasing numbers are 
employing directors of religious education who have had professional 
training in education and who are thoroughly imbued with the point 
of view which I have been presenting, 

6. The influence of these theories is clearly discernible in present- 
day school buildings and equipment. ‘The modern school contains 
assembly rooms, libraries, gymnasiums, shops, art rooms, dining 
rooms, social rooms,.and many other rooms more or less specialized 
in character. Buildings are designed to house schools that. are in 
fact embryonic communities. Distinct provision is made for the social 
life of the pupils. Notwithstanding the protest of an occasional tax- 
payer and well intentioned person who looks upon such arrangements 
as “the fads and frills’’ of the new education, community after com- 
munity has gone on spending millions of dollars on buildings designed 
to accommodate schools that represent a far greater contrast to the 
schools of yesterday than does a 1930 Cadillac to its’ crude one- 
cylinder predecessor of 1900. 

Nothing short of a revolution has occurred in school equipment. 
Dewey had movable desks in his experimental school. In the first 
decade of this century, this type. of desk was coming into vogue. 
By 1906 a movable desk was on the market. It was not long until 
great public high schools and elementary schools were being equipped 
throughout with movable furniture that makes for easy movement 
and breaks down formality. 

7. A new spirit has entered into administration and supervision. 
At the beginning of the century.a well administered system of public 
schools was a benevolent despotism which allowed the teacher little 
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voice in the management of affairs. Courses of study, procedures 
of all kinds, were determined by executive fiat. But the teacher has 
been acquiring: a new status. Democracy in administration, teacher 
participation in administration, are the watchwords of to-day. A 
large city school system initiates a.program of continuous revision 
of the curriculum. Committees are appointed composed entirely of 
teachers with teachers as chairmen: Specialists are employed, but 
the specialists serve the committees of teachers. This. example is 
only. illustrative of a participation that is both widespread and very 
genuine in character. In progressive school systems throughout the 
country teachers are becoming curriculum makers, and in other ways 
are contributing largely to the determination of educational practice. 
In 1902 Dewey said: 


As lorig as the teacher, who is after all the only real educator in the school 
system, has no definite and authoritative position in shaping the course of study, 
that is likely to remain an external thing to be externally applied.'® 


This reads like a platform upon which the new administrative policies 
are being worked out. Research in education, higher qualifications 
demanded of. teachers, the development of schools of education, and 
other factors have contributed to this end, but the dominant influence 
is.found in the new philosophy. of education. 

A philosophy regarding supervision -is- likewise involved. As 
Dewey says: 


It is folly to suppose that we can carry on the education of the child apart 
from the education of. the teacher." 


The teacher who has.a’part in the formulation of school policies 
and therefore has a motive for the study of the problems of educa- 
tion is constantly undergoing a process of education essential to good 
teaching. Again I quote: 


It is easy to fall into the habit of regarding the mechanics of school organiza- 
tion and administration as something: comparatively external and indifferent to 
educational purposes and ideals. . ... We forget that it is precisely such things 
[as grouping in classes, grading, machinery of curriculum making, selecting, 
assigning, paying and promoting teachers] that really control the whole system, 
even on its distinctively educational side . . . the reality of education is found 


” The Educational Situation, p. 30. 
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in the personal and face-to-face contact of teacher and child. The conditions 
that underlie and regulate this contact dominate the educational situation.’ 


8. Finally, I wish.to direct your attention to the increasing co- 
operation between the school and the home and other social agencies, 
a movement that has been greatly accentuated by the growing realiza- 
tion of both teachers and parents that education is a social process 
that can by no means be confined to the school, and that the interplay 
of school and environment outside the school cannot be overlooked. 
Schools everywhere are establishing agencies for maintaining contact 
with home and community. The growth in number and importance 
of parents’ associations is a phenoménon whose significance can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

With the exception of. certain experimental. schools, mainly with 
institutional connections, such as the experimental school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and, later, schools of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the Meriam School at the University of Missouri, and 
a very few others, the more progressive public schools were first 
markedly influenced by the principles of education associated -with 
the name of Dewey. This influence was distinctly felt, particularly 
in the West, in the first decade of the century, and was manifest 
through the enrichment of the curriculum, especially in the elementary 
schools, and through the greater spirit of freedom that began to 
characterize teaching and the life of the school. 

In the second decade, these principles-were being accepted and tried 
out in public schools throughout the United States. The Modern 
High School, by Charles Hughes Johnston and others, which appeared 
in 1914, reflects in-a surprising way the extent to which the new 
conception of the school as a ‘social institution was influencing sec- 
ondary education, particularly in respect of the life of. the school 
and the social content of the expanding curriculum. Extra-curriculum 
activities and pupil participation in government were. accepted . as 
essential phases of the school’s educational process. The term “‘soci- 
alized recitation” came into vogue at the beginning of: the second 
decade, and the junior high school began its phenomenal develop- 
ment... Movable. furniture began to be widely used. Most of these 
trends were distinctly discernible twenty years.ago and were gaining 
headway prior to the World War.. About the middle of this decade, 

13 Tbid., pp. 22-23. 
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important experimental schools were established, including in 1917 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, which, especially in its ele- 
mentary division, has attempted to put into practical operation many 
of the principles advocated by. Dewey, the experimental school of 
the University of Iowa, and several important progressive private 
schools. 

It is significant that the year following the close of the World 
War marked the formation of the Progressive Education Association, 
an organization that has become an effective influence in the recon- 
struction of the American school. A group of experimentally minded 
teachers and laymen believed that there was need for a society de- 
voted primarily to the study and advocacy of what they called “‘pro- 
gressive education.”” ‘To my mind one of the most significant. aspects 
of the formation of this society is found in the fact that the new 
theories were penetrating the private school. Many parents, dis- 
satisfied with the formalism of existing private schools, especially of 
the college preparatory type, were influential in the establishment 
of the new. schools, to a large extent drawing the personnel from 
progressive public schools and schools of education. ‘The increase 
in the number of “progressive’’ private schools is a fact that may not 
be disregarded. 

These doctrines were spread most effectively through the agency 
of teachers and students of educational theory in the developing 
schools of education who accepted in general the Dewey position. 
Some went over completely to this point of view, others were largely 
affected, and I believe it is not too much to say that all professional 
students of education have been affected to a considerable extent. 
Dr. Frank M. McMurry says in a letter to me: 


No man in the world in my opinion has had half the influence on American 
education in the last forty years that Dewey has had. ... In these two 
subjects [the doctrine of interest and effort and moral principles in education] 
and in many others I feel a great personal indebtedness to Dewey. Dr. Rein 
gave me my first stimulus at Jena, but Dewey has broadened and deepened 
what I got from Rein, so that if discipleship were in place I would now be 
far more a disciple of Dewey than Rein. 


The influence of the McMurrys on educational practice has bgen 
marked, and the writings of Bonser, Bobbitt, Meriam, Bode, ‘and 
numerous others strongly reflect this influence. Aside from Dewey, 
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the name most widely associated with these theories is that of one 
of his students, William H. Kilpatrick, a creative thinker who, 
through his writings, through the large classes which for nearly 
twenty years he has taught at Teachers College, classes composed of 
teachers, school executives,.and supervisors from all parts of the 
United States and. from foreign countries, and through his public 
lectures and discussions, is exerting a far-reaching and pronounced 
influence on education by stimulating thinking that is reflected in 
widespread experimentation with new procedures. 

The mention of names and the implication of discipleship is of 
doubtful propriety... Each of the men whom-I have named has been 
a-constructive thinker, It seems invidious to name. some and to 
omit others. The leading figures in the development of a profession 
of school administration, such as George D. Strayer, acknowledge 
their debt to Dewey. . It also seems unfair to omit the. names of 
superintendents and directors of schools and other executive officers 
who have endeavored to put these principles into practice in the 
schools under their direction, such as Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago from 1909 to 1915, who had studied 
with Dewey and shared his point of view. She exerted a marked 
influence on her students in the Chicago Normal School and later, 
as head of the Chicago schools, was instrumental in the organization 
of teacher councils, and strove to make the schools. of a great city 
more responsive to the nature of the child and to social needs. But 
the roll of progressive superintendents of. schools’is so long that the 
mention of others is impossible. 

The 1927 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study. of 
Education, prepared by a committee of ten under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Harold Rugg, deals with the foundations and technique. of 
curriculum making. The most notable feature of this report, a com- 
posite statement of the views of the committee on the foundations 
of curriculum making, embodies points of agreement and is, of course, 
a compromise, but éven a cursory examination reveals the startling 
extent to which it is permeated by the theories that Dewey has so 
long advocated. This document and the supplementary. statements 
made by members of the committee afford abundant evidence of the 
widespread acceptance of these theories by leading thinkers. 

The period under review has witnessed another movement. of 
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major importance—the use of scientific method 4 the study of edu- 
cation. In the broadest sense there is no conflict. between Dewey’s 
philosophy of education and the scientific movement. The natural 
and social sciences have made a vital contribution to his thought. 
[In his recent address on the sources of a science of education, he takes 
the position that the employment of scientific techniques in the study 
of education is indispensable. But he also urges that: 


There is no more a special science of education than there is of bridge mak- 
ing. But material drawn from other sciences furnishes the content of educa- 


tional science when it is focussed on the problems that arise in education." 


He emphasizes the dependence of education on other sciences, espe- 
cially the biological and social sciences. From the standpoint of 
practice he warns against too hurried, sweeping conclusions and hasty. 
application of the findings of research. His analysis of the educative 
process has furnished the educational scientist with numerous prob- 
lems which have become the subjects of educational research. Un- 
doubtédly his writings stimulated much of the psychological research 
that led to the abandonment of the old doctrine of formal discipline 
with almost revolutionary impact on the schools. 

From the standpoint of practice, however, one aspect of the sci- 
entific movement must be briefly considered—the standardized test. 
The widespread popularity of these tests, which inevitably emphasize 
the mastery of subject matter as an end in itself, may tend, and in the 
opinion of many, has tended, to crystallize and fasten on schools 
practices largely at variance with the theories that learning is an 
active, social process of rich living and experiencing, and that the 
primary function of subject matter is to serve as a means to growth. 
That the standardized test is extremely useful is not denied. That 
it must be used with great care to avoid overemphasis on just one 
aspect of learning seems perfectly clear. 

What is the present status of the educational theories under dis- 
cussion? Some have misconstrued the doctrine of interest and effort, 
and have gone to extremes in trying to make things interesting, often 
merely following the whims of the child. There has been much criti- 
cism of. these extreme practices, but they certainly do not represent 
Dewey’s position. In School and Society in 1899 he said: 


3 The-Sources. of a Science of Education. WHorace Liveright, New York City, 1929. 
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There is no ground. for holding that the teacher should not suggest anything 
to the child until he has consciously expressed a want in that direction. 


The task of the teacher becomes far more important and difficult 
when education is viewed as a process of growth, a remaking of ex- 
perience, and not as.a mere cramming process. Regarding the misinter- 
pretation and misuse of the doctrine of interest,he is equally emphatic: 


I know of no more demoralizing doctrine—when taken literally—than the 
assertion of some of the opponents of interest that after subject matter has been 
selected, then the teacher should make it interesting.’ 


Dewey has been criticized as an exponent of soft pedagogy. Ap- 
parently this: phrase has long been in use, for I find it in a passage 
in The Child and. the Curriculum, which appeared in 1902: 


And very much of what goes by the name of “discipline” and prides itself upon 
opposing the doctrines of a soft pedagogy and upon upholding the banner of 
effort and duty is nothing more or less than just this appeal to “interest” in its 
obverse aspect—to fear, to dislike of various kinds of physical, social, and per- 
sonal pain. The subject matter does not appeal; it cannot appeal; it lacks origin 
and bearing in a growing experience. So the appeal is to the thousand and one 
outside and irrelevant agencies which may. serve to throw, by sheer rebuff and 
rebound, the mind back upon the material from which it is constantly wandering. 


It is difficult to understand how Dewey can be regarded as an 
advocate of soft pedagogy. A school: organized on the theories 
which he advocates would be’a happy place, because children would 
be doing socially desirable things in which they were intensely inter- 
ested, but it would throb with industrious effort. There would be 
work, plenty of hard work. There would be no lazy pupils. 

Even a casual examination of the offering of American schools 
will show that. the tendencies which I have briefly described are 
gaining greater momentum every day. The curriculum of the sec 
ondary: school is a stronghold of formalism, at least as respects the 
popularity and content of the older studies, but there is abundant 
evidence that the center of gravity is slowly shifting. The last decade 
has been characterized by extensive experimentation with new courses 
and. methods in liberal arts colleges and even in professional schools. 
Something akin to the socialized recitation or the problem method is 
making its appearance, directed by experimentally minded. teachers 


“Interest and Effort, p. 23. 1913. 
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and executives.. One of the oldest universities of the country an- 
nounces that students in the junior and senior years will make use 
of methods of research in the study of problems largely of their own 
choosing. ‘The old formalistic, verbalistic, cramming method still 
obtains even in the elementary school, but alongside the old method, 
in almost every grade and department an earnest attempt is being 
made to put into operation a more vital process of education. 

In considering changes in practice, too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the influences of educational thought. It is true that 
practice always lags behind theory, but theory nevertheless determines 
practice. In this period educational thought has undergone nothing 
short of a revolution. Not only teachers and students of education 
but leaders of public opinion in every walk of life have been affected 
by this upheaval, with the result that the popular concept of educa- 
tion has likewise undergone a great transformation. ‘There is an 
increasing demand for a school more realistic in its processes and 
more sensitive to individual and social needs. The scientific move- 
ment and other influences have contributed to this changed attitude, 
but the most powerful influence has been that of the new pragmatic 
philosophy of education. 

Dewey found the American school strongly entrenched in custom 
and tradition, still in the grip of a treadmill pedagogy that at best 
frustrated the child’s normal impulses at almost every point; a formal, 
static, and unimaginative institution.. In many ways this school was 
admirably organized for the production of unthinking human autom- 
ata. This.school. has not been entirely banished from our midst, 
but it is now everywhere on the defensive and is being transformed 
into a dynamic institution dedicated to childhood and through child- 
hood to the enrichment of American life; a school in which the child 
will live a normal and happy life engaged in fruitful studies and 
activities, out of which will emerge the thoughtful, self-directed, 
self-disciplined, vocationally effective social being, capable of the high- 
est appreciations and aspirations. American education is in the grip 
of a great transitional movement. At this close range it is difficult 
to appraise all of the forces that conspire to effect these changes. 
In large measure they must be ascribed to the influence of a creative 
thinker who, more than any other educational philosopher, hag 
affected schools in his own time, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DEWEY ABROAD* 


By I. L. KANDEL 


Professor of Education, Teachers College and Associate, 
International Institute of Teachers College 


T IS difficult at a time when education throughout the world is 
passing through a period of unrest and transition to evaluate all 
the influences that underlie so widespread a movement. . Still less is 
it possible to estimate the influence of an individual. The character 
and purposes of educational systems from the second half of the 
nineteenth century to the close of the War were in most countries so 
definitely based on national aspirations and nationalistic indoctrina- 
tion as to preclude any extraneous influences that seemed to challenge 
the claims of the governmental authorities in charge. Administrative 
centralization with fixed national aims and purposes, with prescribed 
curricula and courses of study, and with uniform methods was deliber- 
ately set against innovations. It is worth noting that the elementary 
school programs remained virtually unchanged in Prussia from 1872 
until the post-War reconstruction and in France from 1887 to 1923. 
The theorist was free to theorize and dream his educational utopias; 
practice followed the dictates of the authorities, Private initiative 
in education, if not rigorously controlled, was dominated by the 
indirect imposition of examination requirements and teacher certifica- 
tion, while teacher preparation was strictly controlled by regulations 
and prescriptions in order to produce a teacher of the desired pattern, 
the craftsman skilled in carrying the prescriptions into the. classroom. 
It is significant that the first experiments that ushered in the new 
school movement began under the freer administrative atmosphere 
of England at Abbotsholme and Bedales and that the influence spread 
thence to Germany in the Landerziehungsheime and to France in the 
Ecole des Roches. 
There were, besides, other retarding influences that militated 
against the introduction of new ideas in education. The traditional 
emphasis on knowledge and information, in many places. on encyclo- 


* An address on the occasion of the Dewey Seventieth Birthday celebration, October 18, 1929, in 
the Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers : College. 
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pedism, combined with the social and economic privileges that were 
awarded for book learning, developed a certain attitude of mind on 
the part of the public that the function of the school is to impart 
nothing more than a definite round of knowledge. Nor did the new 
psychology find a sufficiently strong foothold in the institutions for 
the preparation of teachers to bring about any modifications. of 
importance either in outlook or in practice. At the same time, the 
general attitude that has prevailed abroad toward the philosophy of 
pragmatism did not tend to render educators receptive to its educa- 
tional implications. Further, the prevailing prejudices on American 
intellectual life did not predispose the European to look favorably 
on either American theory or American practice as models worthy 
of study or of imitation. Finally, it-was not easy for the casual 
visitor from abroad to discern the influence of any particular philos- 
ophy in American education; in the field of education an ounce of 
practice would have had a greater effect on the practitioner than a 
pound of theory. It must be remembered that even in this country it 
is only within some twenty years that the imagination of the Ameri- 
can schoolman has been stirred by Dewey’s philosophy of education, 
even though it was so essentially an outcome and interpretation of 
American life. 

No apology is necessary for this somewhat lengthy explanation of 
the reason for the difficulty in appraising Dewey’s influence abroad. 
And yet, by a coincidence, interest in Dewey is developing in accordance 
with his.own principles of thinking; if foreign educators are beginning 
to show an interest in his work and influence, it is in response to a 
felt need. Education has everywhere reached a fork in the road; 
the few tentative gropings in a new direction that were made before 
the War.are becoming realities; old traditions and old practices are 
everywhere being questioned; and everywhere the tendencies seem to 
center around the same aims. This movement is marked by the 
following characteristics: In place of the strict centralization of 
educational systems with their rigid emphasis on definitely prescribed 
standards in methods, courses of study, and attainments, there ‘is a 
demand for decentralization and freedom for local determination. 
In place of the rigid control of the teachers there is a. movement 
for more freedom, for more initiative, for a greater recognition of 
the teacher as an educational scientist rather than as a craftsman. 
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Prescribed courses of study are giving way to outlines and suggestions 
to be adapted by the teacher in accordance with the character of 
the school and its environment. More general is the attack on knowl- 
edge for its own sake and especially.on knowledge unrelated to the 
life and needs of the pupil. In place of learning as synonymous with 
seat and book work or assimilation at the teacher’s dictation there is 
a demand for new methods that will put the pupil in a position to 
learn through his own interest in a problem, while the rigid pupil- 
teacher relationship is to be replaced by the class and school as a 
coéperative community. 

Fundamentally, then, the basic principles in which these demands 
have their origin are three: greater respect for the individuality of 
the child, the school as a social institution, and activity as the process 
of learning. It is now recognized that the new democracies must edu- 
cate not subjects but free and responsible individuals living in close 
relation to the world around them, able to play their parts in its 
everyday work and capable of interpreting it in relation to their own 
lives. ‘This means first that the school must reflect society and. at 
the same time be a society, and secondly that each pupil must be 
regarded as a growing personality. The walls of the school are being 
broken down; the school from which the regulations formerly ex- 
cluded parents now recognizes that its welfare depends on closer 
codperation between parents and teachers. For the present, these 
movements. and demands are aspirations only, although there are 
suficient examples of their incorporation into practice. 

Up to the present, the new aims have in the main affected chiefly 
the education of the masses. And yet there are stirrings in the 
secondary field too. Everywhere there is unrest and dissatisfaction 
with the traditional conceptions of culture and of liberal education. 
The democratic strivings for secondary schools for all lead logically 
to a new orientation in which the narrow academic definition of cul- 
ture must yield to a redefinition in the light of modern social and 
economic organization. What is cultural and what is vocational are 
being subjected toa reinterpretation, although at present the steps 
are somewhat tentative and uncertain. 

There is still another field in which the new movements promise 
far-reaching changes. The attempts to impose European standards 
and practices on backward peoples have at last been recognized as 
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ludicrous. Here, too, the basic starting point is the principle that 
education is not synonymous with book-learning but implies teaching 
how to live and that in relation to the environment of the peoples to 
be educated. 

A certain similarity will-be found between these tendencies and 
the educational philosophy of Dewey. How far these tendencies have 
been influenced directly by Dewey or indirectly by American pedagogy 
it would be hazardous to guess. To the average teachers abroad, 
especially in the elementary schools, the major portions of his writ- 
ings have been inaccessible because of their lack of familiarity with 
English; the secondary school teacher and the university professor 
have not, as a rule, been interested in educational reform of a funda- 
mental character.. The absence of centers for the study of educa- 
tion as a university subject was a further limitation on the spread of 
his ideas. Thus there was left the individual student of educational 
theory who was sufficiently venturesome to explore abroad. Perhaps 
the only key that is available to indicate the interest in Dewey’s 
writings is to be found in the number of translations. It is significant 
that more of Dewey’s educational works have been translated than 
of his contributions to pure. philosophy. Translations have ap- 
peared of practically all of his educational writings. One or more 
have been published in most of the European languages—French, 
German, Russian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Greek, Italian, Spanish, and 
Swedish—and in Arabic, Turkish, Chinese, and Japanese, while 
special editions of his earlier works have been published in England. 
The literature about Dewey has been slight but it is noteworthy that 
of fourteen articles or books on his educational theory the majority 
are of recent date, although the first goes back as far as 1901, when 
an American student wrote a dissertation on his doctrine of interest 
for the doctor’s.degree in a German university. 

There is, however, every evidence that the interest in educational 
reform everywhere and the search for light and leadership is direct- 
ing increasing attention to the contribution of Dewey. It is admitted 
that the first stimulus for educational reform in Russia, which ante- 
dated the Revolution by nearly ten years, was obtained some twenty 
years ago by Zelenko’s familiarity with Dewey’s work; through 
Zelenko and through a study of Dewey’s writings Shatsky was in- . 
spired to undertake his educational experiment; more recent develop- 
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ments have tended to give to education in Russia its particular local 
and political coloration, and external influence is disclaimed. The 
reform of education in Mexico shows definite traces of the same 
inspiration, while in Turkey Professor Dewey has served as the 
oficial adviser on the reorganization of the educational system. In 
China Dewey’s principles have been one of the guiding factors in the 
reform of education in general and in the inauguration of a number 
of experimental schools. His lectures delivered during his stay of 
two years in China were printed and passed through ten editions 
in a short time, so that every Chinese educator who wished to be 
modern adopted the slogan that “Education is life and the school is 
a society.’ Similar influences are evident in the liberal movements 
that are now beginning to bear fruit in Japan. . In India widespread 
attention has been attracted to an educational experiment. conducted 
by an American educator in the practical application of Dewey's 
theories, while another experiment conducted by an American disciple 
in Ceylon has shaken the authorities out of their complacent accept- 
ance of tradition. In all these countries the philosophy of Dewey 
was carried abroad by former students influenced by him directly or 
indirectly by his followers; in some of them Professor Dewey has, 
on invitation, given series of lectures.. In England we have it on 
the authority of Professor Nunn that Dewey has been one of the 
educational leaders who “‘did much to emancipate the professional 
intelligence of the present generation of teachers.’’ So far as Ger- 
many is concerned, Erich Hylla, an official in the Prussian Ministry 
of Education and author of a recent work on American education, 
pays a tribute to the influence of Dewey’s educational. philosophy 
which reached Germany indirectly through Kerschensteiner; and 
Kerschensteiner himself makes the following statement in his Auto- 
biography: ‘‘Dewey’s practical proposals for organization coincide 
to a great extent with mine, and the clarity and lucidity of his think- 
ing on education have on many occasions given me the courage to 
try out my own ideas. Many of my ideas, when still somewhat 
obscure, have been clarified through the intensive study of his writ- 
ings.” But with one or two exceptions Dewey’s writings have 
remained unknown to German students unfamiliar with English, a 
defect which is about to be corrected-by the publication of Hylla’s 
translation of Democracy and Education. The International Con- 
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ferences on education, especially that of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, are focussing marked attention.on American education and the 
forces that have made it and will inevitably lead to more. widespread 
study of its leading philosopher and interpreter. Similar results may 
be expected from the growing interest abroad in American life and 
thought and the exchange of educational visits.. Thus many of the 
two thousand foreign students who have passed through Teachers 
College will undoubtedly have been affected by Dewey’s works. 

When it is recalled that the realization of Dewey’s theories in the 
practice of this country has been achieved mainly in the last fifteen 
or twenty years, the extent of the interest already manifested abroad 
in his writings is but a forecast of the influence that they will most 
certainly exercise in the ferment of thought on education that marks 
the present period. . If it has been impossible to refer to this or that 
tangible realization in school practice, it has been because, unlike 
other leaders who now occupy the educational stage, Dewey has re- 
frained from reducing his theories to a practical formula, definite and 
applicable under all conditions and circumstances. It is characteristic 
of his contributions to the philosophy of education that Dewey does 
not insist on the ipsissima verba magistri so much as on stimulating 
thought, on the development of a critical attitude, and on the applica- 
tion of individual effort to the solution of problems as they are 
recognized, and it is through this general ferment that his influence 
is most likely to. be enduring, both in this country and abroad. 
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COLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY OBSERVES ITS 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


By CLYDE R. MILLER 


Director of the Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers College 


OQLUMBIA UNIVERSITY celebrated its. 175th anniversary 
C during the week of October. 25. The ceremonies brought 
to the University scholars from all parts of the world and culminated 
October 31 in an impressive convocation at which 123 honorary 
degrees and 47. University medals were given to faculty members and 
alumni for distinguished. service. 

As part of the anniversary observance Teachers College was asked 
to prepare exhibits revealing its activities and influence during the 
forty years of its existence. A luncheon, held October 30 for Teach- 
ers College alumni, faculty, and students, was attended by scores 
of eminent alumni. ; 

At the convocation October 30 in the. Horace Mann auditorium, 
with Dean William F. Russell presiding, addresses were made by 
Teachers College alumni who had returned to the University to re- 
ceive honorary degrees: Dr. Bruce R. Payne, president, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Walter A. Jessup; president, State 
University of Iowa; and: Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue 
University. 

One. of the features of the anniversary celebration in Teachers 
College was a special program of activities arranged by the depart- 
ment of Nursing Education to mark the thirtieth anniversary of the 
beginnings of Nursing Education in Teachers College. On the after- 
noon of October 31 a reception was held in the Grace Dodge room 
in honor of four of the founders of the department: Miss M. Ade- 
laide Nutting, professor emeritus, and Dr. James E.. Russell, dean 
emeritus, who thirty years ago helped to bring this work into being, 
and Miss Lillian Wald of the Henry Street Settlement and Mrs. 
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Helen Hartley Jenkins, who ten years later made it possible for the 
College to expand this work in several new directions. Mrs. Jenkins, 
a member of the Teachers College Board of Trustees, has given not 
only a substantial endowment and additional yearly contributions to 
the work of this department, but has also contributed a great deal 
of her own thought and interest to its development. 

In connection with the anniversary the Nursing Education depart- 
ment also arranged two conferences dealing with interprofessional 
relationships in the field of health: The first of these, held the 
morning of October 31, dealt particularly with the concrete problems 
of the field. Ten outstanding speakers representing different branches 
of health work contributed to this program. 

On the evening of November 1, the discussion was continued in a 
meeting held in the: Horace Mann auditorium, Dr. James E. Russell, 
dean emeritus, presiding.. Among the speakers were Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike and Dr. Henry Suzzallo.. Their addresses will be reported later 
in the special bulletin published by the Nursing Education depart- 
ment. 

Another feature of the Nursing Education anniversary was the 
exhibit of books, documents, and other materials belonging to the 
Adelaide Nutting Historical Nursing Collection. This was displayed 
in Room 103 Dodge Hall and attracted a great deal of attention. 
It includes probably the largest single collection in existence of let- 
ters, books, photographs, and other materials relating to the work 
of Florence Nightingale. One unit of the collection is composed 
of a large number of rare original documents relating to old French 
hospitals, presented to the collection by Dr. David Eugene Smith, 
professor emeritus of Teachers College. A catalogue printed for 
the occasion reveals the wide extent of the Adelaide Nutting Histori- 
cal Collection which, following the anniversary observance, was re- 
moved to its permanent location in the Fifth Floor Library of Russell 
Hall.* 

In conjunction with the anniversary, the Library of Teachers Col- 
lege held a series of exhibits on its several floors. These reflected 
the contributions which Teachers College has made to the progress of 
education since its foundation in 1888 and the spirit of progress which 
has characterized learning in foreign countries. 


* This catalogue may be obtained through the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 
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Of singular interest to students, alumni, and visitors was the exhibit 
of photographs and materials in print relating to the early life of 
Teachers College. . The Training School at No. 9 University Place 
organized by Grace Dodge and a number of public-spirited and 
progressive men and women was founded chiefly to obtain the intro- 
duction of cooking and manual training in general education and to 
provide training in industries which would enable both sexes to be- 
come self-supporting. Early pictures of the school, therefore, show 
pupils and teachers engaged in industrial work which is now a familiar 
phase of. the progressive school curriculum. 

On the Fourth Floor of Russell Hall there was displayed a signifi- 
cant collection of the school surveys conducted by the Division of Field 
Studies of the Institute of Educational Research of Teachers College. 
School progress has been widely stimulated by these surveys, extend- 
ing from Florida to the New England states, from New Jersey to 
the Far West. 

The educational publications of foreign students of Teachers Col- 
lege enrolled in the International Institute formed a second display 
group on this same floor. Books, magazines and pamphlets in diverse 
foreign tongues showed educational progress in Egypt, Switzerland, 
Germany, Bulgaria, Syria, Norway,. Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
other countries. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. David Eugene Smith the. Library 
was privileged to exhibit on the Third Floor beautiful and rare diplo- 
mas from foreign universities, many of which bore seals in perfect 
condition. The earliest ones were from Padua (1629) and Bologna 
(1630) ; others from Paris (1747), Avignon (1781), Caen.(1781), 
and ‘Toulouse (1774) were equally interesting. One from Paris 
(1834) bore the signature of the famous historian, Francois Guizot. 

A collection entitled “Then and Now in Textbooks” enticed many 
visitors. For this exhibit Teachers College drew upon its special 
collection of early textbooks. ‘Reading Without Tears,” the famous 
“New -England Primer,’ ‘“‘An Introduction to Arithmetic Designed 
for the Use of Young Ladies” ‘Elements of Geography Designed for 
Young Students in that Science,” and “Riddles for the Nursery” were 
the types of text in use about the time King’s College was founded. 
With these were shown recent texts in the same fields written by mem- 
bers of Teachers College faculty. 
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The Library was fortunate to be able to display at this time fine 
examples of early. books and records from the private collection of 
Dr: Paul Monroe, some of which form a part of a recent gift from 
him to Teachers College. Among these were a Hindu palm leaf 
book, Arabic and Latin. manuscripts, an Arabic hornbook, a Baby. 
lonian tablet, a Hebrew scroll of the law, and a beautifully illumi- 
nated perpetual calendar. 

Among the graphic revelations of the influence of Teachers Col- 
legé were two maps, prepared by Dr. M. C. Del Manzo, provost of 
Teachers College. One, placed in the entrance foyer of Russell 
Hall, showed by means of colored pins the residence of students from 
foreign countries and United States possessions from which, since the 
founding of the International Institute in 1923, 1,456 students have 
come to the College. Scores of these students, a number of them the 
recipients of the university medals of honor granted during the anni- 
versary observance, are now occupying educational positions of wide 
influence in their-own countries. The second map, on display in the 
main corridor of Teachers College building, showed locations in the 
United States where Teachers College alumni, engaged in some phase 
of educational administration, are employed. ‘These alumni include: 
6$2 city school superintendents supervising more than 4,260,000 
pupils and directing annually the expenditure of $502,000,000; 212 
county superintendents of schools; 196 state school officers; 91 presi- 
dents of universities, colleges and junior colleges; 90 presidents of 
teacher-training institutions; 250 deans of schools of education .and 
heads of departments of education in colleges and universities ;.and 
11 officers in the United States Bureau of. Education, Washington, 
D. C. In the Bureau of Publications was.an exhibit of. textbooks, 
reference books, and. collected papers, written by faculty. members 
of Teachers College. 

The portraits of Dr. James E: Russell, dean emeritus, Dr. David 
Eugene Smith, professor emeritus, and Dr. E. L. Thorndike were 
loaned to the University to be included in a-group of portraits on 
display during the anniversary week. 

Many -from Teachers College’ attended the Columbia alumni 
banquet held October 30 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Professor 
Henry Suzzallo; visiting professor at Teachers College, was a 
speaker. 
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At the final University convocation, held October 31, in the 
Columbia gymnasium, the University medal was awarded by Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler to alumni of foreign birth who have 


returned to important public service in their native lands. 


The group 


receiving this medal included the following from Teachers. College: 


AFRICA 

CHARLES TEMPLEMAN LORAM 
Ph.D., 1918 
Department of Education, -Pieterma- 


ritzburg, South Africa 


AUSTRALIA 
PercivAL RICHARD COLE 
Ph.D., 1907 
Vice-Principal of 
College 


Sydney Teachers 


CANADA 
PETER. SANDIFORD 
Ph.D., ‘1910 
Professor of Educational Psychology, 


University of Toronto 


CHILE 
Luis ALFREDO TIRAPEGUI LEIVA 
Ph.D., 1924 
Head of Department of Education in 
National University of Santiago 


CHINA 
Mon-Lin CHIANG 

Ph.D., 1917 

Minister of 


Education, Nationalist 


Government, Nanking 


Pinc WEN Kvo 

Ph.D., 1914 

Director of China Institute in. Amer- 
of South- 
eastern University of Nanking 


ica; formerly President 

Timotuy Trncranc. Lew 
A.B., 1914; Ph.D., .1920 
Dean of Yenching University, Peking 


HERMAN CHAN-EN Liv 
Ph.D., 1922 
President .of Shanghai College 
ANDREW Yu-yYUE Tsu 
Ph.D.,..1912 


Director ‘of: religious work, 


Union Medical College 


Peking 


CHAI-LAN YU 
Ph.D.,. 1922 
Professor of Chemistry, University of 
Amoy 


SAMUEL SUNG YOUNG 
A.M:, 1905 
Chinese Consul-General to New York 


JAPAN 
Tomi WapDaA 
Ph.D., 1922 
Organizer and administrator of an 


experimental school; Chofu, Nagato 


MEXICO 
MANUEL BaRRANCO 
B.S., 1911; Ph.D., 1914 
Secretary of the University of Mexico 


Moises SAENZ 
A.M., 1921 
Sub-Secretary, Ministry of Education, 
Mexico City 


PHILIPPINE. ISLANDS 
FRANCISCO BENITEZ 
B.S., 1910;'A.M.; 1914 
School of Education, Philippine Uni 
versity 
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CamiLo OsIAs PORTO RICO 
B.S., 1910 Juan Jose Osuna 
Formerly President of National Uni- Ph.D., 1923 
versity; Resident Commissioner of Professor of Education in the = Uni- - 
the Philippines at Washington, D. C. versity of Porto Rico 
SYRIA 


Butus KuzMa KHAutut, A.M., 1905 
Head of Department of Education; University of Beirut 


For distinction in scholarship and service honorary degrees were 
conferred by the University upon Valentine Everit Macy, chairman 
of the Trustees of Teachers College, and upon six alumni whose 
names are listed below with Mr. Macy’s. (The encomium of Presi- 
dent Butler, pronounced as each degree was conferred, is given for 
each of this group.) 

Lorus De.tta CorrMAN LL.D. 
Ph.D.; 1911 
President of the University of Minnesota 

Highly successful chief administrative officer of a University which is bound 

to us by more ties than one and which year in and year out renders effective 

service to scholarship and to the cause of higher education. 


EpWARD CHARLES ELLIOTT LL.D. 
Ph.D., 1905 
President. of Purdue University 
With an enviable service of accomplishment and distinction in the field of 


education in six states: Nebraska, Colorado, New York, Wisconsin, Montana, 
Ellinois. 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES LL.D. 
A.B., 1890; Ph.D., 1912 
President of the University of the State of New York 
Student and. interpreter of the history of educational thought; successively 
administrator of education in Wyoming, in Washington, in Missouri, in Ohio, 
and in Pennsylvania, to-day head of that comprehensive and highly practical 
organization of education in the State of New York which was Hamilton's 
plan and dream. 


Wa Ter ALBERT JESSUP LL.D. 
Ph.D., 1911 
President of the University of lowa 
Discharging with-ease and skill the severe duties of his high post, and happy 
in the confidence.and affection of the people of the entire State of Iowa. 
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VALENTINE Everir Macy LL.D. 
Ph.B., 1893 
Chairman of the Trustees of Teachers College 


Graduated in architecture, but quickly enlisting for public and social service; 
touching human interests at many points wisely, generously, and well, but at 
no point more than through long years of generous and devoted service to the 
iipbuilding of Teachers College. 


Bruce RyBURN PAYNE Lirt.D. 
Ph.D., 1905 
President of George Peabody College for Teachers 


Holding high the torch of learning to illumine the pathway of our fellow: 
countrymen in the South. 


Henry SUZZALLO LL.D. 
Ph.D., 1905 
Former President of the University of Washington 


In head and heart and voice uniting the Pacific Coast and Morningside in 
closest bonds of understanding and influence; constantly giving evidence that 
true eloquence, as La Rochefoucauld said, consists in saying all that. is neces- 
sary and nothing but what is necessary. 


Ten members of the Teachers College faculty and one former 
member, Professor John Dewey, were among the Columbia faculty 
group to receive honorary degrees: 


Maurice ALPHEUS BIGELOW Sc.D: 
B.S.; Ohio Wesleyan, 1894 
Ph.D., Harvard, 1901 
Professor of Biology and Director of the School of Practical Arts 


Bringing large biological knowledge and severe training to the service of those 
practical arts that strengthen health and the home and help to advance 
civilization in its smallest details. 


Joun Dewey * Litt.D. 
A.B.,. Vermont, 1879 
Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1884 
Professor of Philosophy 


Through a busy life in Michigan, at Chicago, and on Morningside Heights, 
thinking, teaching, serving, leading; constantly proving the unwisdom of the 
saying of Molinos the Quietist that the wish to do any good work is an 
obstacle to perfection. 


* Formerly on the: Staff of Teachers College. 
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Patty SmirH HILi Litt.D. 


Diploma, Louisville Free Kindergarten Association 
Training School, 1888 


Professor of Education 


Year in and year out offering: afiswer to the age-old question of Epictetus, 
What constitutes a child? In the spirit of Froebel, finding new ways and 
means to make the child the father of the worth-while man. 


WILLIAM HeEarp KILpaTRICK Litt.D. 
A.B., Mercer, 1891 
Ph.D., Columbia, 1912 
Professor of Education 


A.son of Georgia, exercising power and nation-wide influence through ‘the 
sober interpretation of. the principles on which education rests and of the 
aims it seeks to reach. 


GONZALEZ LODGE Lirtt.D. 
A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1883 
Ph.D., 1886 


Professor of. Latin and Greek 


His learning is but-an adjunct to himself 
And where he is, his learning likewise is. 


PaAuL MonroE Litt.D. 
B.S., Franklin, 1890 
Ph.D., Chicago, 1897 


Barnard Professor of Education 


A tireless and powerful personal force in binding men and nations together 
in peace and helpfulness through deeper and better understandings, each of 
the other. 


WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL LL.D. 
A.B., Cornell, 1910 
Ph.D., Columbia, 1914 


Professor of Education and Dean of ‘Teachers College 


Almost everything that is great has been done by youth, said Disraeli; and 
it is a wise son who maketh a glad. father. 


Junius SAcHsS Litt.D. 
A.B.; Columbia, 1867 
Ph.D., Rostock, 1871 


Professor Emeritus of. Education 
Looking back placidly over a long and most useful career of scholarship and 
educational endeavor, throughout which he has enjoyed to the full, and now 
enjoys, that bliss which only centers in the mind. 
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Davip EuGENE SMITH Sc.D. 
Ph.B., Syracuse, 1881 
Ph.D., 1887 


Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 


Deeply and widely learned in those Pythagorean mysteries which are mathe- 
matics, and fertile contributor to its literature. 


GrorGE DrayTon STRAYER Litt.D. 
A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1903 
Ph.D., Columbia, 1905 
Professor of Education 
Guide and counselor of an army of.teachets and administrators of public 
education, steadily searching and planning for. better and more useful methods 
of expending public funds upon schools and scholars. 


Epwarp. Lee. THORNDIKE Se.D. 
A.B., Wesleyan, 1895 
Ph.- D., Columbia, 1898 
Professor of Education 
Who ‘has had the genius and the good fortune to reconstruct the approach 
to an ancient. branch of knowledge by leading men away from the anecdotal 
and analogical stage of psychology;-brilliant forecaster of a revolutionized 
field of human inquiry and of fundamental human interest. 


The anniversary convocation was an occasion of: impressive cere- 
mony. An academic procession in which members of the faculty, 
student representatives, and representatives from other colleges in- 
cluding .foreign universities and other. institutions of learning, 
museums, and.learned societies formed at. the Library and moved 
into the gymnasium while Wagner’s Tannhduser was played by the 
Seventy-first Regiment band. . Following the invocation, announce- 
ment. of medals was made by Willard V. King, trustee of Columbia. 
Frederick R. Coudert, member of the University Board of Trustees 
and convocation orator, announced to President Butler the names of 
candidates for honorary degrees. 

In his oration, Mr. Coudert said, in part: 

“The privilege of leadership belongs to the few, There can be no 
progress among men without intellectual curiosity; and the number 
to whom that quality is accorded is few. Among them are the lead- 
ers in science, in art, in culture, and in teaching. A civilization in 
the end must be judged by the accomplishments of such men. _ No 
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mere economic standardizing of popular living is sufficient to consti- 
tute true civilization. The creative thought of a minority alone 
enables a nation to move along the paths of progressive enlightenment. 

“‘We take pleasure in honoring men in our own Faculty who have 
devoted themselves to research and to teaching. It is they who have 
shaped the minds of the young men who have gone from our halls; 
and it is they to whom we have entrusted the maintenance of the 
traditions of Columbia. They have been true to the chief aims of 
Columbia College as it was formulated in 1754 by its illustrious first 
President, Samuel Johnson: 


‘To train them (students) up in virtuous habits and by 
such useful knowledge as may render them creditable to 
their Families and Friends, Ornaments to their Country and 
useful to the Public Weal in their Generations.’ 


“Tt is not perhaps to be marveled at that with such training. this 
University in its early days has contributed to the making of America, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, Robert Livingston, Gouvernor 
Morris, and other leaders who served their country in the field, in 
council, and in formative legislation. 

“Following the-same. high traditions, the Columbia of President 
Barnard’s time continued to stimulate the spirit of aristocratic democ- 
racy and to encourage the life of learning, of research, and of pro-- 
ductive scholarship.. These teachings were embodied in the classic 
curriculum of the 80’s and of the go’s as they are to be found in the . 
broader educational programs of to-day. 

“We do, indeed, live in a changing world. Modern scientific 
invention has revolutionized the outside of things, but has left unaf- 
fected the hearts of men. The fundamental problems of philosophy - 
as to the value and direction of human effort, of the origins and of 
the destiny of man, were discussed by Pythagoras, Epicurus,. and 
Zeno and were made the subject of immortal treatises by Plato and 
Aristotle. Yet they remain unsolved to the present day. 

“Scientific discovery and, above all, the adoption of the methods 
used in science have been the distinguishing mark of our time. .. Many 
physical problems have been solved, but often new moral and intel- 
lectual problems have been thereby created. 

‘“‘The adaptation of man to new conditions of environment in the 
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universe about him has created serious difficulties. -The mind of man 
itself is little better understood than in the time of Aristotle, and his 
fundamental nature, his profound aspirations, and his deeper needs 
remain unchanged. It has been the task of the professional class not 
only to apply these new scientific methods to the discovering of 
further scientific truth, but to adapt the minds of men to the new 
environment thus created. 

“The new inventions are as potent for destruction as they are for 
construction. They were able to destroy men, cities, and cathedrals 
in the last war as readily as they have raised skyscrapers, built 
bridges, covered the world with automobiles, and are now filling the 
air with flying machines. 

“The forces developed by man have. not yet submitted to the 
dictates of reason and justice. This is the task of. our universities; 
this is the work of our faculties.. In the field of science, not only 
physical but social, the faculties of Columbia have taken a leading 
role. They have carried higher the standard of conquest over nature; 
they have unfolded and taught the history of man as a political and 
social animal; they have created a desire for the study of govern- 
ment and of the conditions necessary for its betterment. 

“Columbia is a great, metropolitan, democratic institution of 
learning, endeavoring to discover and stimulate those qualities which 
make for moral and intellectual eminence and which contribute to 
the realization of that ideal of order among men which results in 
intelligent adaptation of each one to the task which he is best able 
to perform. 

“On this Anniversary we have chosen. from among our Faculty 
those who through long years.of patient toil and devotion have 
worked in the building up of Columbia and in the broadening of the 
scope of her activities in conformity with-her historic traditions; ever 
standing for a tolerant and sympathetic reception of new opinion, 
and ‘ever striving in the conflicts of scholars or of the market place 
to discern and to distinguish that which is true and ennobling, and 
hence eternal, from that which is of temporary importance and of 
passing interest. . . . 

“The Board of Trustees takes greatest satisfaction in the confer- 
ring upon a-selected group of Alumni of appropriate Honorary De- 
grees. In so doing, the University acts in keeping with its ancient 
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traditions. It looks back to the men of the past who have made it 
what it-is. It looks upon the men of the present who uphold to-day 
its dignity and its honor, and it looks forward to those other genera- 
tions of students yearly emerging from its halls who, inspired by the 
example of the men-who have gone before, will carry to even greater © 
heights the achievements of our. University in developing reason, sci- 
ence, and the pursuit of justice among men.”’ 


After the ceremony of conferring degrees an address was delivered 
by General William Barclay Parsons, chairman of the University 
Board of Trustees. He said in part: 

“It is peculiarly fitting in a city like New York, where violent 
changes are of unceasing occurrence, occasionally to pause amid the 
mad whirl to measure what progress has been made in activities other 
than commercial. Development in the latter is clearly evidenced 
by new streets cutting across open farms, and acres of walls in brick 
or stone rising on every hand, but advance in intellectual pursuits is 
made silently and the achievements are unmarked by. visible monu- 
ments. 

‘To permit a review of accomplishment and from such study to be 
able to give a strengthened impulse for further advance, Columbia 
University has established the custom of reviewing its work every 
twenty-five years and on such occasions to crown some of her children 
who during the last period have risen to distinction, and some who 
have well served her upbuilding. 

“The first record of a suggestion for a college in the province of 
New. York appears in a letter from Lewis Morris in 1702, recorded 
in the minutes of the Vestry of Trinity Church, suggesting that the 
Queen’s farm might be given in trust to the Church as the basis for 
an educational endowment,. pointing out that New York was ‘the 
‘center of English America & A Proper Place for a Colledge.’ In 
the following year the Rector and Church-wardens were directed 
to enquire of Lord Cornbury, the Governor, what part of the farm 
he desired to have so set aside. There is no record of an answer, 
perhaps because as Nathaniel F. Moore, eighth president of Columbia 
in 1842, said in his history of the College, ‘the English on the trans- 
fer of the province in 1674 were for the most part as indifferent 
to learning as the Dutch had been.’ 
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“Later in 1728 an ineffectual move was made, and in 1746 a lottery 
was authorized to raise a fund for the encouragement of learning and 
the founding of a college. About £3,400 was thus secured and placed 
in the hands of. trustees, one of whom, Mr. William Livingston, 
entertained strong fears that the new college might come under the 
baneful domination of Trinity Church. 

“Finally on June 4, 1754, James DeLancey, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province, directed William Kempe, the Attorney-General, to 
draft Letters-Patent for a college, which received royal assent by 
George II on October 31, 1754, the 175th anniversary of which sign- 
ing we celebrate to-day. That Charter created Kings College and 
vested the control in a board of Governors composed of certain 
officials in England and in. the Province, the rector of Trinity and 
thesenior ministers of the Reformed Dutch Church and Presbyterian 
congregations, ex-oficio, and twenty-four. citizens. Among these 
twenty-four are names entwined with the colonial history of this city: 
Barclay, Cruger, Watts, Beekman, VerPlanck, DeLancey, Living- 
ston; Clarkson, and Lispenard. 

“After the Revolution the State Legislature recognized all the 
powers conferred by the Royal Charter but changed the name from 
King’s. to Columbia, thus using the word Columbia for the first time 
in law, and placed the government in a board of trustees, at first 
twenty-nine but later twenty-four in number. The new board met in 
May,.1787, and elected James Duane as chairman. 

“For one hundred: and twenty-five years after its establishment 
Columbia remained, as did other American colleges, in the chrysalis 
stage of university development. But in the decade beginning with 
1880 a great change took place under the guidance of President F. A. 
P. Barnard. Barnard was a man of vision... In his report in 1866 he 
said, ‘Columbia is the nucleus of what will one day be the great 
university of the city, possibly of the continent’; and again in 1883, 
as he was developing his idea for a university, ‘Its manifest destiny 
is to expand in usefulness and strength till it shall become the leading 
educational institution in the United States.’ 

“In that decade Columbia emerged from its sleeping condition of 
a small college into the vigorous activity of a university. The School 
of Political Science with graduate instruction and other faculties was 
established, Barnard-and Teachers Colleges were founded, and broad 
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plans formulated for a general advance. But from the standpoint 
of government control the outstanding step was the creation of the 
University Council. With the broadening of the field of work, some 
machinery became necessary to unify the university features and to 
serve as a connecting link between the lay members of the trustees 
and the professional members of the various faculties. This was 
accomplished by the University Council on which every faculty and 


allied institution is represented. By forming such a body with broad — 


administrative powers, the trustees were enabled to retain their full 
control and yet have at hand the benefit of professional advice. It 
was the greatest single reform developed in the administration of 
Columbia since the passing of the Charter, and one that preserves 
intact the original theory of government by the trustees and yet 
recognizes the existence of the great company of scholars forming 
the teaching staff and gives them an opportunity for expressing their 
views upon the direction of the institution as a whole. . . . 

‘Twenty-five years ago the Barnard plan had begun its full devel- 
opment, and there were 11 faculties, 455 instructors, and 4,709 
students. To-day there are 12 faculties, 5 independent colleges, 
g associated institutions, and nearly 2,800 instructors and 50,000 
students.” 


President Butler brought the convocation and the anniversary cele- 
bration to a close with this brief address: 

“Finis coronat opus! Our proud and joyous task is done. In 
piety and affection we have remembered the founders and the -build- 
ers. In grateful benediction Alma Mater has laid her hands upon 
the heads of these companies of -her sons and daughters and of her 
teaching scholars. From yesterday we turn to to-morrow. 

‘The highest places of this earth are not the most elevated. They 
are rather those which the human spirit has seized upon as capitals 
of its loftiest endeavor, of its most persistent accomplishments, and 
of its most commanding and compelling ideals. 

“Go with me in imagination to the four most sacred and most 
inspiring spots in the world—to the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
to the Acropolis at Athens, to the Capitoline Hill at Rome, and to 
that gently sloping height in the city of Paris which bears the name 
of Sainte Genevieve. From each and all of these four elevations 
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one looks down upon an expanse of territory, not wide, but crowded 
beyond belief with incident, with association, with happening, with 
prophecy, and with memory. Great space is not needed for great 
thoughts or great deeds. 

“Standing on the summit of. the Mount of Olives the city of 
Jerusalem lies at our feet. Immediately at the foot of the hill is the 
garden called Gethsemane. The brook called Kedron flows between 
the spectator and the city wall. The great site of Solomon’s. Temple, 
now crowned by the Mosque of Omar, placed on the summit of the 
ancient Mount Moriah, is in the foreground. Beyond it is the hill 
of Zion. The town of Bethany lies at the left, and Bethlehem is just 
over the hills to the south. Behind are the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and 
Jericho. To the north and beyond the Damascus Gate are the hills 
of Samaria. Straight in front-are the blue hills that run down to 
the Mediterranean at Jaffa. There, all within the glance of the eye, 
lies this great group of historic spots and names that mean so much, 
with all their associations, for the history and civilization of our 
western world. Religion has its capital on that hill. 

“Cross the short sea to the Acropolis at Athens. Go out at sunset 
and sit with me on the corner of the temple of the Wingless Victory, 
that most beautiful and pathetic of ruins. Immediately in front is 
the scene of the battle of Salamis. Beyond the hills to the right the 
Persians were beaten back at Marathon. In that little grove of 
trees yonder, in the midst of the blue fields, were the Academy of 
Plato and the Lyceum of Aristotle. Under the hill to the left is the 
great theatre in which the most superb dramas of all time were read 
to the delight of the Athenian people. Just:below is Mars’ Hill, 
where the powerful voice of the Apostle Paul may even now almost 
be heard thundering out, ‘Yemen of. Athens!’ Beyond stands the 
very platform from which Demosthenes appealed to the Athenian 
people to beat back the Macedonian tyrant.. All about us are broken 
symbols of that sculptor’s art which has charmed and delighted the 
centuries. On this Acropolis is the center-spot and capital of the 
literature, the art, and the eloquence of quite three thousand years. 

“But two days’ travel to the west is the Capitoline Hill at- Rome, 
which looks down upon the scene of so many marvelous events, the 
home of so many commanding men, all of whom live and move to-day 
in our literature, our art, our institutions, and our life. Here Cesar 
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came ftom beyond the Rubicon and walked to his death... Here 
Cicero and Cato raised their persuading voices, here poets, historians, 
and nation-builders for century upon century lived and labored and 
died. On this: hill is the capital of the modern world’s order, the 
modern world’s law, and the modern world’s government. 

“Another full day’s journey still. farther to the west brings one 
to the banks of the river Seine... On its slopes to the south, facing 
the more rugged Montmartre, and looking down upon the historic 
islands in the river, is the hill which has made famous the name of 
Robert de la Sorbonne. . Here for ten centuries have flocked eager 
students from the whole world round to hear the voices of generation 
after generation of philosophers, men of letters, men of science, men 
of the law, of medicine, commanding spirits in every branch of the 
intellectual life and of that human endeavor which springs from 
aspiration. Here it was that the fame of Abelard drew to the streets 
of Paris the hordes of students which were the forerunners of those 
who, in this day and generation, flock from six continents to Morn- 
ingside. On that hill is the capital of the modern world’s academic 
experience, academic effort, and academic accomplishment in every 
field of letters and of science, of law, of medicine, and of the fine arts. 

‘Then cross the seas to this western land. ._Here on age-old rock 
at the gate of a continent where land and water meet, where rivers 
flow, and where the homes of men stretch out on every hand so far 
as the eye can reach, is the intellectual and economic capital of a new 
nation.and a new people, new in time, but old, very old, in inheritance. 
It draws to itself the ambitious and the down-trodden, the prosperous 
as well as the less fortunate, from every corner of the land, from every 
nation, and from every clime. Upon this modern capital of the new- 
est land of hope and promise, falls the burden of making America 
real, of transforming the dreams and ideals of the fathers into the ac- 
complishments and the lasting institutions of their children and their 
children’s children for generation after generation. No creed, no 
race, no tongue, is stranger here. Little Holland, mighty England, 
dour Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Italy, have all played their part 
in its building. 

“This great city has its hill. On Morningside pour down the beams 
of enlightenment and of inspiration that come across the land and 
sea from the Mount of Olives, from the Acropolis, from the Capi- 
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toline Hill, and from Mont Sainte Genevieve. This hill is the 
inheritor of their legacies, the proud possessor and sharer of their 
traditions, and it is blest with severe: responsibility. for their under- 
standing and continuance. From our seat by the sea on the Heights 
of Morningside we look back to lands of the rising sun and eagerly 
spread our spirits to be lighted and warmed by the rays that follow 
that sun from those capital hills of the spirit’s labors and the spirit’s 
triumphs. We turn then with the sun’s path toward the West, to 
make certain that that light and warmth, as they travel, are not 
harmed by any word or act of ours, but: rather are deepened, strength- 
ened, enriched, by interpretation, by use, and by service in our own 
fortunate land...What we do here, what we say here, is part and 
parcel of the Great Tradition which the Mount of Olives, the Acrop- 
olis, the Capitol, and-Mont Sainte Genevieve have made for all 
mankind.. May it not be said, a thousand years from now, when even 
Macaulay’s traveler from New Zealand will be in a distant past, that 
the human spirit had found a fifth capital hill, not unworthy of those 
that had gone before, to be remembered, like them, for what human 
endeavor and. human insight had-been able to do here in the spirit, 
the true spirit, of America? 

‘To-day, under: the rich influence of these inspirations and these 
memories, we turn our faces, lit with hope and confidence, toward 
new accomplishments in the spirit of those ancient ones that can never 
grow old... To-day, with strengthened confidence and _ splendid hope 
we turn our faces to that everlasting goal which Faith fashions and 
toward which Knowledge builds the road. 

‘Ave Mater Immortalis!”’ 
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ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH RELATED TO THE 
JUDGMENT OF POETRY IN GRADE XI* 


HIS study attempts to answer the 

question whether there is any rela- 
tionship between a knowledge of English 
grammar, correct usage, understanding 
of literary passages, and judgment of 
poetry as measured by the Abbott-Tra- 
bue tests, in Grade XI of ‘the senior 
high school, and if so to determine scien- 
tifically to what degree it exists. 


PROCEDURE 


Two forms of each of the following 
tests were administered to 237 boys and 
girls ‘in the sixth term classes at the 
James:Monroe High School, New York 
City, from May 28 to June 12, 1928: 
(1) Abbott-Trabue Test of the Appre- 
(2). Van Wagenen 
Reading Scales in English Literature; 
(3) Pressey Diagnostic Tests in Eng- 
lish Composition, (c) Grammar (a cor- 
rect usage test); (4) Kirby Grammar 
Tests; (5) Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability. 


ciation of Poetry; 


FINDINGS 


The results show that the pupils tested 
were distributed in approximately the 
normal curve in age, in I. Q., and in all 
the tests except Pressey. The tests rank 
from highest to lowest in reliability thus: 
Otis 1.Q., Pressey, Otis Scores, Kirby 
Principles, Van Wagenen, Kirby Sen- 


tences, and Abbott-Trabue. The highest 
coefficient of correlation exists between 
Pressey and Kirby Sentences, both tests 
of good usage, between Van Wagenen 
and Otis Scores, and between Van Wa- 
genen and Otis 1.Q. There is a higher 
correlation between grammar and good 
usage than between any other two ele- 
ments of English tested. The coefficients 
of correlation between Pressey and Van 
Wagenen, between Kirby Principles and 
Van Wagenen, and between Kirby Sen- 
tences and Van Wagenen are not so 
great, indicating a lower degree of cor- 
relation between a knowledge of gram- 
mar or good usage and the comprehension 
of literary passages than. between a 
knowledge of grammar and good usage. 
The results indicate that there is a low 
but positive relationship between =a 
knowledge of grammar or good usage 
and the ability to judge poetry. Of the 
elements of English tested, the one which 
correlates most highly with ability to 
judge poetry is comprehension of. liter- 
ary passages. Mental ability correlates 
more highly with ability to judge poetry 
than do any of the elements of English 
tested. Given pupils of a certain men- 
tal ability, there is a positive correlation 
between comprehension of literary pas- 
sages and ability to judge poetry. From 
the results of the study we cannot con- 


* By. Joseph Shachtman, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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dude that either a knowledge of gram- 
mar or good usage correlates higher with 
ability to judge poetry when the data 
are uninfluenced by. mental ability and 
ability to comprehend literary passages. 
The highest partial coefficient obtained is 
that between the two good usage tests, 
Pressey and Kirby Sentences, Van Wa- 
genen being held constant. When ability 
to comprehend literary passages is elim- 
inated, or when mental ability is elim- 
inated, or when both these factors are 
eliminated there is still a significant posi- 
tive correlation between a knowledge of 
formal grammar. anda knowledge of 
good usage. It was found that there is 
a definite negative correlation between 
chronological age and the elements. of 
English tested as well as between chron- 
ological age and intelligence. This should 


act as a guide to administrators in group- 
ing students. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is probable that by teaching the 
pupils definitely what elements constitute 
good poetry rather than by telling them 
which poems are good, the schools may 
be able to develop their power of judg- 
ing poetry to a higher degree than they 
now possess: Contrary to one popular 
theory it seems that little will be ac- 
complished in developing this power. by 
emphasizing some other element of Eng- 
lish. The relationship of the judgment 
of poetry to comprehension in reading,. to 
formal grammar, and to correct usage 
is insignificant. Probably the only way 
to develop the power to judge poetry is 
to teach poetry with that end in view. 


THE CONSISTENCY OF CERTAIN EXTROVERT- 
INTROVERT BEHAVIOR PATTERNS IN 
FIFTY-ONE PROBLEM BOYS * 


HERE has. long been a need of some 

means. of singling out those prob- 
lem children who will. best respond to 
treatment, since not all of them can 
possibly be handled. It has been more 
than once suggested that the needed clue 
is to be found in the distinction between 
extroverts and introverts. It is supposed 
by those who make this suggestion that 
extroverts, since they are more keenly 
alive to the outside world, will respond 
better to treatment than introverts. will. 


PROCEDURE 


The first step in verifying this hy- 
pothesis was attempted by seeking to de- 
termine the degree to which extrovert 


and introvert problem children could be 
identified on the basis of objectively re- 
corded behavior. If the attempt should 
prove successful; it should be of use in 
diagnosing and treating problem cases, 
as well as in venturing prognosis.. Fifty- 
one boys who had been studied: by the 
Cleveland Child Guidance Clinic were 
observed by six men for a period of five 
weeks at a summer camp. 

Three assumptions seem to underlie the 
existence of introvert or extroyert types. 
The first is that all the introvert traits, 
or all the extrovert traits, are found to- 
gether in a given individual, rather than 
a mixture of both; this is the assumption 
of type consistency. This, however, pre- 


* By ‘Theodore Newcomib, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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That 


is,:an individual who is submissive in one 


supposes the existence of traits. 
situation, is supposed to be submissive 
in all situations; trait. consistency. is thus 
assumed, And third, just as type con- 
sistency presupposes trait consistency, so 
trait consistency presupposes consistency 
The 


measurement of type, trait, and specific 


of response to a given situation. 


behavior consistency, therefore, becamie 
the problem of this study. 

Three sorts of records were kept at 
camp: daily records, compiled from “dis 
tinctly remembered” responses to thirty 
situations; ratings of frequency of re 
sponse to the same thirty situations; and 


diary . accounts of incidents classifiable 


under the nine traits chosen for study. 
FINDINGS 

Examining first specific behavior con 
sistency (for which only the daily record 
data could be used), inconsistency rather 
than consistency of response to the same 
or similar. situations :was ‘found to be the 
rule. ‘That is;-the tendency was to alter- 
nate between plus and minus responses 
to a given situation rather than to re- 
spond in only one direction or the other. 
found to be a normal dis 


There was 


tribution of consistency, with a few 
highly consistent responses in both extro 
vert and introvert directions, and a great 
many responses about equally divided. 

find 


different 


Turning to trait consistency, we 
that the 
results from the ratings. 


daily. records show 

According to 
the daily records, the mean of 112 inter- 
correlations. of related behaviors (i.e., 
two situations classified under the same 
trait).is .141, and the mean of. 112 un- 
(two situations 


But -ac- 


related intercorrelations 
from. different. traits) is 153. 
cording to the ratings, the mean of 112 


related intercorrelations is .493, whereas 
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the mean for 112 ‘unrelated intercorre. 
lations. is .402. In other words, the cor- 
relation of behaviors classifiable under a 
given trait is no higher than the correla- 
tion for: those under. different traits, ac- 
cording to the daily records, and only 
slightly higher according to the ratings, 
This intercorrelation is insignificant for 
the daily records, but clearly noticeable 
for the ratings. 

The daily records are corsidered to 
show the more accurate relationship be- 
cause: 

1. A large halo factor is inevitable for 

the ratings. 

2. The method of the daily records, 

calling only for distinctly remem. 
bered incidents, and. filled out day 
by day, lends itself to: moré accu- 
rate presentation of the facts. 
As for type consistency, the intercor- 
.374 for the daily 
records, and .613 for the ratings. 


relation. of traits was 
Here 
again the smaller figure probably -pre- 
sents the truer picture. 

A comparison of boys high in type 


consistency with those high in trait or 
specific behavior consistency shows little 


or no relationship. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The 
study of the 


quantitative 
that 
since clearly. marked consistency. of be- 


conclusion from a 


data, therefore, is 
havior was shown only in the ratings, 


such type distinctions as were found. in 
these boys were due largely to logical 
habits of association in the minds of the 
raters rather than to existing behaviors. 
If extrovert and introvert types exist, 
they do. not seem to be measurable by 
the objective. means used ‘in this study. 
A qualitative study of the data reveals 
the following reasons which help to ac- 


count for inconsistencies found: 
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1. Temporary changes of personality, 
such as sulks and rages. 

2. The difference between first ‘re- 
sponses to a new situation and later 
responses to accustomed ‘situations. 

3. Adjustment to firm and consistent 
discipline, frequently. unknown be- 
fore. 

4. Variation in response to. different 
individuals. 

5. Changing stages of boys’ social de- 
velopment. 

6. Compensatory behavior. 

7. The fact. that a given drive: may 


lead to widely different behavior 
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under slightly different circum- 
stances. 


8. Subtle differences in environment, 

internal or external. 

With these forces making -for incon- 
sistency at work, inconsistency will prob- 
ably be rather the rule than the excep- 
tion in most cases. Indeed, the attempt 
to adapt therapeutic methods according 
to type distinctions is thus’ seen to be 
undesirable; -since-it would tend to ab- 
scure those differences which arise from 
subtle differences of environment, or 
from the peculiar motivations within the 
individual. 


CITY SCHOOL SURVEYS * 


educational survey 


HE ) 


has been in the process of devélop- 


movement 
ment for almost two decades. © During 
this period, upon occasion, surveys have 
been hailed. as the panacea for all our 
educational ills, and, at other times, con- 
demned as an educational travesty... At 
the present time surveys are quite -gen- 
erally recognized as. an important means 
of educational analysis with acknowl- 
edged limitations and advantages. Hence, 
an analysis of the movement in the light 
of these advantages and limitations is 
especially timely. The study here re- 
ported selects one group of surveys, those 
of city school systems, for the purpose of 
presenting: a detailed ‘interpretation. and 
appraisal. 

The problem is approached from four 
With a-feeling that’ an under- 
standing of the demands which led to the 
development of city school surveys is fun- 


angles. 


damental to an. appreciation of the pres- 
ent issues in the movement, the author 
presents in the first part of the study 
an analysis of these demands. In the 


* By Hollis Leland Caswell, Ph.D. 
Education, No. 358. 


Teachers 


development of this section of the study 
reports of early inquiries and investiga- 
tions in American education are ‘care- 
The evolution of the 
survey idea is sketched up to the time of 


the first modern school surveys. 


fully analyzed. 


Reports 
of social surveys and foreign educational 
surveys are also analyzed and their re- 
Spective influence on our city school 
surveys is shown. 

The second part of the study analyzes 
the important elements involved in the 
indefinite planning for surveys by boards 
of education and _ superintendents — of 
schools. ‘This includes information rela- 
tive to survey costs, agencies engaged in 
survey activities, the proposal of sur- 
veys, payment for survey service, survey 
influence on the tenure of superintend- 
ents of schools, and the general influence 
on school and community relationships. 
This section is arranged with the pur- 
pose of being of value to school systems 
anticipating the use of surveys in advanc- 
ing their educational programs. 

The third section raises the issue of the 
College, Columbia 


University, Contributions to 
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effectiveness of surveys in accomplish- 
ing change in local schoal systems. The 
data were secured from seventy-three 
schools which have been surveyed during 
the past fifteen years. In this section the 
author has attempted to present a fair 
evaluation of the accomplishment of the 
modern city school survey movement in 
so far as a group of eighty-eight specific 
items of change are concerned. 

The last section deals with the contri- 
bution of the survey movement to the 
broader educational development of. ad- 
ministrative standards and. methods of 
measurement... It. is based on a careful 
analysis of survey reports, interviews 
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with directors of surveys, and an analysis 
of the general literature of the field of 
educational administration in so far as 
it. deals with the development of stand- 
ards and methods of measurement. 
portion of the study shows quite clearly 
the debt of general advance in the field 
of educational administration to survey 
activity. 

An exhaustive annotated: bibliography 
on the survey movement is supplemented 
by a carefully prepared list of city school 
surveys giving the following data: the 
year the survey was made, the agency 
responsible, the director of the survey, 
and the scope of the investigation. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES LABORATORY 


A STUDY OF EQUIPMENT AND TEACHING AIDS FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES * 


HE. primary purpose of this study 

is to determine as nearly as possible 

what constitutes the minimum laboratory 

equipment necessary. to make possible 
effective teaching in the social studies. 

Other problems to which the investi- 
gation devotes attention. are: 

1. To what extent do. social studies 
laboratories now exist, and what activi- 
ties do they house? 

2: What space provisions are required 
for such laboratories? 

3. Who should be responsible for the 
care and manipulation of instructional 
materials used in teaching the social 
studies? 

4. What means are available to teach- 
ers and pupils for supplementing the 
teaching aids provided by the school au- 
thorities? 

Recent changes in content and method 


in the social studies have created .an ur- 
gent demand for special techniques for 
the proper presentation of these sub- 
jects in the elementary and secondary 
schools.. Recent literature in this field 


expresses a need for standards with re- 


gard to equipment and teaching aids for 
these subjects, similar to the standards 
developed for the teaching of the physical 
sciences. 


SOURCES AND METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


1. The literature in the fields of the 
history, the philosophy, and the psychol- 
ogy of education. 

2. An analysis of courses of study and 
methods books dealing with the various 
subjects and grade levels of this field. 

3. A first-hand study of the equipment 
and teaching aids for the social studies 
in many progressive schools in the states 
of New York and New Jersey, supple- 


* By James Willis Baldwin, Ph.D. . Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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mented by conferences with social stud- 
ies teachers 
schools. 

4. Interpretation of the information se- 
cured by the use of a questionnaire which 
was addressed to social studies teachers 
in many of the most progressive schools 
throughout the United States. 


and supervisors in these 


THE CRITERIA FOR JUDGING THE VALUE 
OF ARTICLES AS TEACHING AIDS 


Present practice in the most progres- 
sve schools together with the collective 
opinion of specialists in this field was 
gccepted as the basis for determining the 
relative value of the various articles as 
teaching aids. 

Through the application of this method 
lists of equipment, tools, and supplies 
for the teaching of the social studies were 
developed for the various subjects for: 
(a) grades four to six; (b) the junior 
high school, and (c) the senior high 
school. These lists are recommended as 
the minimum laboratory equipment for 
the effective teaching of the social studies 
in these grades and constitute the chief 
contribution of the study. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


1. The social studies laboratory and 
the laboratory method in social science 
constitute the nearest approach yet made 
to the proper. presentation of the ma- 


terials in this field. 


2. The high degree of similarity of the 
equipment requirements of the several 
subjects and combinations of subjects 
in this field suggest that economies in the 
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cost and maintenance of apparatus and 
supplies may: be effected by merging these 
subjects in one department and grouping 
the classrooms for this department in one 
part of the building. 

3. Social studies classrooms, even in 
the most progressive schools, are poorly 
equipped for the employment of effective 
methods in these subjects. 

4. Social studies teachers make too lit- 
tle use. of the opportunity afforded by 
the local community for bringing their 
pupils into first-hand contact with the 
social forces and the social phenomena 
about which they study in books. 

5. Much money is at present being 
invested in equipment and teaching ajds 
which are poorly adapted to the 
of the social studies. 

6. Social studies laboratories and the 
laboratory method in this field are ex- 
periencing rapid 
years. 

7. All the social studies classrooms 
should be large enough to permit -the 
use of tables and chairs instead of desks. 
This requires one-fifth more floor space 
for the same number of pupils. 

8. Every social studies department 
should be provided with at least one social 
studies laboratory or workroom. 

9g. The laboratory room should be not 
less than one and one-half times as large 
as the general classrooms. 

10. Laboratory methods should be em- 
ployed in. the teaching of the social stud- 
ies wherever this is possible, even if a 


eeds 


expansion in recent 


special workroom or laboratory cannot 
be. provided. 
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Columbia Observes a Birthday 


Celebration of the 175th anniversary of 
described . else- 
where in this issue of THE REeEcorp, re- 


Columbia . University, 
ceived. much space in the metropolitan 
What follows is part of an ar- 
ticle by Eunice Fuller Barnard in the 
New York Times of October 20: 


press. 


Skyscraper and department store, jazz 
palace and motion picture theatre, the 
amazing inrush of new millions into the 
city—all of.these things together have 
not engulfed or obscured Columbia. Se- 
cure upon her granite height, Alma 
Mater sits, with more lamps of learning 
yearly lit, and more eager thousands from 
China, Chile, and. Chillicothe hurrying 
through her academic halls. Other. in- 
stitutions, rock-ribbed in 1754—the 
Church,. for ‘instance, and the home— 
have, according to some critics, suffered 
their casualties in the impact of metro- 
politan conditions. But the university, 
once thought akin. to the cloister, has 
thrived. on city air. It has flourished 
along with shop; factory, and tenement. 
From the small -academy’ of Colonial 
days it has become a-cluster of fifteen 
colleges, with tens of. thousands of stu- 
dents, a monument. to the modern faith 
in higher education. 

In. the midst of the Philistines, so to 
speak, it has grown great. Columbia is 
the true child of .a city devoted to com- 
mercial prosperity. From that prosperity 
it has ‘literally drawn its economic life. 
Its early holdings on Park. Place and 
Fifth Avenue, inadvertently enriched by 
New York merchants, have by a twist of 
circumstances largely paid its professors 
and built its.scholastic halls. 

Spiritually, too, Columbia has shown 
from the beginning the cosmopolitanism 
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characteristic of the market place. Ata 
time when Harvard and Yale were held 
to strict sectarian requirements, Colum- 
bia, first of American colleges, expressly 
admitted students without regard to re- 
ligious belief. 

It also had a more elastic curriculum, 
and it received the young West Indian, 
Alexander Hamilton, whom Princeton 
had refused, on the terms of study he 
proposed, a basis not unlike the modern 
honors system. . To-day, in logical pur- 
suance of:these traditions, Columbia has 
in its various schools students from forty 
foreign countries and from every state 
in the Union. 


Logically, too, perhaps, Columbia’s po- 
sition in New York has directed its great- 
est development toward the creation of 
graduate and professional schools; whose 
students now outnumber, three to one, 
those of its undergraduate colleges. The 
city has needed training for its lawyers, 
journalists, business men, and doctors, 
and the university has . supplied it. 
Reciprocally, too, the metropolis. itself, 
with its bright lights, quite as much. as 
the university, probably; has lured adult 
students from afar. 

Take Teachers College at Columbia, 
for instance; Almost one-third of city 
superintendents of schools in the United 
States, it is.said, received some part of 
their. training there. Indeed, Teachers 
College alone, owing in some degree. per- 
haps to New York’s attraction, is now 
larger than all the University’s under- 
graduate colleges combined—Columbia, 
Barnard, St. Stephen’s and Seth Low— 
and forms probably the most widely po- 
tent single influence on education 
throughout the United States. 


Certainly, too, the New York location — 


is partially responsible for the thousands 
studying in the university extension pro- 
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gram and for the amazing suimmer school 
whose registration ‘equals that -of the 
regular winter courses. “That-school in 
itself is a kind of intellectual bazaar un 
paralleled in the history of the world, 
where -turbaned Oriental .and bearded 
Russian: may unconcernedly share the li- 
brary table with the country schoolmarm 
here on her first:trip outside. of Kansas. 


Dixon Ryan Fox, professor of History 
at Columbia University; writing in the 
magazine section of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune October 20, said: 


There is no “Columbia idea;” no sin- 
gle brief and brave soliition offered for 
all the problems. of higher education. Yet 
even by 1904 there were certain features 
of the University’s work. and policy 
which were recognized as significant. In 
the first place it was “Columbia Univer- 
sity im the City of New York.” It had 
never deserted the city, as had been often 
urged upon it. 

It has grown’ with and by the city. 
Nearly 6,000,000 books in the city’s in- 
stitutional libraries are available to the 
University’s. advanced and qualified .stu- 
dents, to say nothing of the treasures of 
art and science in the great museums. 
Nearly all the characteristic social phe- 
nomena of modern times can be studied 
at first hand almost within its shadow. 

Possibly its location has something to 
do with the international outlook of Co- 
lumbia.’ Visited almost daily by savants 
and publicists from other. lands, touched 
here and there by the various racial tra- 
ditions that survive in New York, it is 
perhaps the easier for it to think in world 
terms. It is nearly twenty-five years ago 
that -the. first exchange professorships 
were arranged, those with Germany, soon 
suicceeded by others. 

Since 1923 when the International In- 
stitute was organized under Professor 
Paul Monroe more than 2,000 foreign 
students; representing seventy-five coun- 
tries, have registered in Teachers Col- 
lege alone. International House, though 
not strictly a part of the University, has 
by the relations of its location and per- 
sonnel played a large part in this phase 
of its life. As centers of such interest, 
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there are the special institutes for the 
study of other cultures, the Casa Ital- 
iana, the Deutsches Haus, and the Mai- 
son Francaise. A similar Japanese center 
has been begun and. arrangement for 
one devoted to the Hispanic nations is 
under way. The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. is located upon 
the campus and closely interlocked with 
the University in its staff. An enterprise 
like Professor Shotwell’s 150-volume co- 
operative work on the economic causes of 
the war brings scholars of every country 
into contact with the University. 

When Dr: Abraham Flexner, last year 
at Oxford, set out to flay American uni- 
versities of the “service station” type he 
may have had Columbia in mind. From 
what has just been said it may be realized 
that Columbia has carried forward the 
torch of investigation of the most active 
and searching kind, but at the same time 
it has recognized the propriety in a demo- 
cratic republic of what Newman called 
the extension of. learning to as large a 
part of the University as possible. It. is 
of the genius of the place; the A. E. F. 
University was conceived by Columbia 
men. 

The term “university extension” by 
which classes for special students. have 
been known at Columbia is really a mis- 
nomer; nearly all such classes have been 
held in. the University buildings; and, ex- 
cept for coming in the late afternoon and 
evening and having ..more flexible en- 
trance standards, have been taught under 
the same conditions as those in the col- 
leges or graduate schools. They suggest 
the Continental rather than the residence 
university. 

The Summer Session draws about. 13,- 
000 students each year from every part 
of America for six weeks’ intensive uni- 
versity experience with the customary 
“credit” for satisfactory work. As a 
community service the University main- 
tains its Institute af Arts and Sciences, 
furnishing its nearly 5,000 members with 
a program of general lectures and con- 
certs. Another function in adult educa- 
tion provides serious home study through 
correspondence for 10,000 students scat- 
tered over the world. There are Colum- 
bia homie students, for example, in China, 
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Samoa, Rumania, the Sudan, and a score 
of other countries, as well as every state 
in the Union. 

In no department of the University are 
public service and sound scholarship more 
happily combined than in Teachers Col- 
lege. About a hundred thousand men 
and women have studied there, largely 
during the last twenty-five years. They 
have returned with inspiration thus: re- 
ceived to nearly every county in the coun- 
try. Six hundred city superintendents 
now in service have been: trained at 
Teachers College. For the most part 
they control large and important sys- 
tems; all told they spend nearly half a 
billion dollars of the country’s educa- 
tional appropriation. Besides these, there 
are nearly half as many county superin- 
tendents. If junior colleges may be in- 
cluded, there are now 109 university and 
college presidents who gained their -edu- 
cational theory on 120th Street. The 
educational standards of the United 
States are profoundly affected by the 
standards of Columbia University. 

No university dominates the mind of 
America as the University of Paris dom- 
inates that of France; probably none ever 
will. ‘But there is a small group of great 
institutions, including Columbia, which 
throw wide. shadows, .and, indeed, are 
very visible fromm Europe. Proud of a 
long tradition, like Harvard and Yale, it 
yet more resembles the University of 
Chicago in the speed of its university de- 
velopment.. Perhaps no other great in- 
stitution combines so well the dignity of 
age and the broad and democratic touch 
with modern American life. It now 
reviews a century. and three-quarters full 
of interesting history. 





Kindergarten Children Learn Science 


“Do you mean to say that scierice is 
taught in the kindergarten?” a princi- 
pal of a modern school was asked re- 
cently. 

“Yes, I do, and not only in the kin- 
dergarten but in every year of our ele- 
mentary and high schools,” was the reply. 

This question and its answer intro- 
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duce an article (quoted in part below) 
by Dr. Gerald §S. Craig of Teachers - 
College—one of the series of articles on 
education appearing this fall in Sunday 
issues of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Dr. Craig, who had in mind the Ho- 
race Mann School when he wrote, told 
how the visitor was conducted through 
the school, from grade to grade, and 
what he found: 


In the kindergarten he found the chil- 
dren surrounded by an_ environment 
which developed an interest in the hows 
and whys of things about them. A pair 
of canaries were preparing their nest for 
the nesting period. The development of 
toads from eggs to tadpoles and finally 
to toads was being eagerly watched by 
the children. These children were be- 
coming familiar with the growth and 
development of many kinds of ‘animals, 
They were noting the rhythm of the 
events that occur each year in the world 
about them due to seasonal change. 

The teacher of ‘an older kindergarten 
group had interested her class in evapo- 
ration. A pan of water had been left over 
the radiator in full view of the children. 
After a few days the water had disap- 
peared. . Where had it gone? No one 
had emptied it. Did the pan leak? No. 
The disappearance of the water in the 
pan was connected with the’ fact that 
fresh water must be added to the aqua- 
rium from time to time,-and the children 
were led to see that there was something 
going on here that had something in com- 
mon with a number of other phenomena 
about them. They caught a glimpse of 
the concept of evaporation from these 
observations. They were getting a rich 
experience under the teacher’s guidance 
and were starting to learn how to inter- 
pret their experiences. 


From the kindergarten the visitor was 
led to a first grade. The teacher here 
told her visitor about some of her science 
work. Here is one incident which greatly 
interested the visitor: 

One cold morning during the winter - 
the children were arguing as to whether 
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it was colder that day than it had been 
the day before. One child said it was 
colder. Others said it was not. .. Being a 
skillful teacher she saw an opportunity 
to introduce the thermometer. She led 
her.class to see that since they could not 
agree among themselves, they could not 
depend on their feelings to tell how hot or 
cold it was. Then how could they tell 
how hot or cold it was? 

A thermometer hanging on the wall 
was mentioned by the children. In a 
short time they knew how to read the 
thermometer, to tell whether their class- 
room was too warm or too cool, to help 
to regulate the ventilation of the room, 
and to know the freezing point of. water. 


In another ‘first grade room the chil- 
dren wanted to know what clouds were 
made of. Some thought they were huge 
white sacks. This teacher made a small 
cloud in the classroom and let the chil- 
dren feel it. Their hands were. wet. 
They drew their own conclusions as. to 
the kind of substance in clouds. How did 
the water get up there? Where did the 
water in the pan go that the kindergar- 
ten children were observing? The experi- 
ence of one grade builds on the experience 
of those that have gone before. 

In another first grade group the chil- 
dren were interested in steam and the 
steam engine because of a steam shovel 
they daily saw operating across the street. 
These children brought toy steam engines 
to. school and operated them. The 
teacher demonstrated the power of steam 
by boiling water in a flask and causing 
the steam to blow the stopper off. 


The visitor also saw evidence that there 
had: been some. study about’ electricity. 
Some first grade boys, with the help of 
the teacher, had wired ‘up doll houses 
with electric lights and doorbells,. On all 
sides. were. evidences of investigation into 
how plants and animals prepare for the 
different seasons. Such study had taken 
form in many different activities. 

In a second grade children were study- 
ing the moon. The length of time that 
the children’s interest had been held by 
this topic had been a surprise to every- 
one concerned. The visitor overheard a 
discussion of such questions as the fol- 


lowing: How large is the moon? What 
makes the moon look as if it had a face 
in it? Why can’t we live up there? 

In the third grade the visitor chanced 
upon discussion of how animals protect 
themselves. In another third grade the 
children were experimenting with mag- 
nets and drawing conclusions which. the 
visitor said were new to him. He con- 
fessed that he had learned several things 
about magnetism from that group. They 
volunteered to tell him about evaporation 
and condensation, the cause of day and 
night, and about the sun. This class also 
told him about what scientists thought 
the inside of the earth was like, and ex- 
plained the difference between up and 
down. 

In another third grade the . children 
were assembling information :-about how 
animals care for their young. . They had 
obtained information from books, educa- 
tional’ “movies,” their own observations, 
trips to zoological gardens, and the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. They. had 
compared the way insects, mammals, 
toads, and frogs care for their. young. 

Some forms, they discovered, gave lit- 
tle care to their offspring, merely placing 
the eggs in a favorable place, while others 
not only cared for their young, but taught 
them to care for themselves: They were 
led to notice how some animals had but 
few young and took great care of them 
while others had many young and: took 
little care of them. One child was quite 
perplexed when he realized that boys 
and girls were animals. 

In the fourth grade he found children 
studying how some animals live together 
in communities. He found a hive of bees 
in the schoolroom. He heard discussions 
about life in a beehive. The children 
were studying how the new colonies get 
started. They told him about the wed- 
ding flight of the queen bee. He heard 
the social life of bees compared with that 
of ants, beavers, and man. 


Another fourth grade had been wiring 
a steamship, which they had built, with 
electric lights. Some boys who had been 
chosen as chief electricians for the proj- 
ect not only knew how to make simple 
circuits but could explain and talk about 
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their work intelligently, explaining the 
difference between series and parallel 
wiring. 

In the fifth grade the visitor found. the 
children studying how some animals 
change their forms and appearance as a 
part of their growth. He remembered 
vaguely about studying about metamor- 
phosis in college, but it took on a new 
meaning to him that day. He found they 
had also studied simple electrical circuits, 
short circuits and their dangers, the his- 
tory of electricity and electromagnetism: 

They proudly exhibited to him elec- 
tromagnets they had made and circuits 
they had wired. ‘They had found out 
that the atmosphere was an ocean of air 
that was held to the solid part of the 
earth by the strength of the. earth’s 
gravity. They explained to him about the 
cause .of rain, snow, and-dew. One boy 
was explaining. why his’ spectacles were 
covered with moisture when he came in- 
doors on a cold day. 

In another fifth grade he found a unit 
on. insect pests which had taken the form 
of an exhibit of household insect pests. 
These pests were isolated in bottles.. The 
children were watching the growth and 
development of many of these forms. 

A sixth grade class was found study- 
ing the Moulton-Chamberlain theory of 
how the earth was formed. In simple 
language the children were describing 
the story, as suggested by scientists, of 
events happening millions of years ago. 
Another sixth grade was interested in 
reading the story, as told by the rocks, of 
the Ice Age in New York and its vicinity, 
the formation of the palisades; the Hud- 
son River, New York Harbor, . the 
meadows, Long Island, and’ Manhattan 
Island. 

In the Horace Mann School of Teach- 
ers College great care is taken in setting 
up a curriculum which gives the children 
a balanced experience in science. The 
curriculum is winnowed from the basic 
sciences, astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
geology, physics.. In each year- of school 
life the child is provided by the curricu- 
lum with simple experiences. in each of 
these fields. This provides the child with 
a rich background. 

This school is not so much concerned 


with causing boys and girls of the elemen- 
tary school to become scientists as with 
training them to become educated laymen. 
The task, as this school sees it, is not to 
make the children encyclopedias of 
knowledge but rather to give them under- 
standing of .basic principles of science 
underlying the various phenomena con- 
nected with their every-day environment. 
The school not only provides for the un- 
derstanding of these principles but gives 
the. children practice in. using them in the 
interpretation of experiences. 





Another Farm Problem 


Editors in many states saw significance 
in this year’s. annual summary of the 
department of rural education. which re- 
vealed some surprising facts concerning 
the educational backwardness of rural 
districts. The comprehensive and well- 
balanced which 
peared in the editorial columns of the 
Canton (Ohio) News for Aug. 30: 


statement follows ap- 


The department of rural education. of 
Teachers College,.Columbia University, 
making its annual summary of rural con- 
ditions, reports that the country has not 
kept pace with city in educational im- 
provement: Almost half of the seven 
hundred and fifty thousand public school 
teachers in the. United States are in- 
structing eight million, one hundred thou- 
sand farm youngsters—one-third of the 
total _ public school enrollment of. the 
country. About half of the farm children 
go to school in one-teacher, one-room 
buildings, of which one hundred and sixty 
thousand are still in operation. There 
are sixty-four. thousand ~ two-teacher 
schools, attended by three million country 
children. 

The remainder of the country children 
are taught. in consolidated schools, of 
which there are seventeen thousand. The 
consolidated school is the highest develop- 
ment thus far in rural elementary educa- 
tion. Some of these schools equal -or 
surpass city schools in equipment and 
facilities. Transportation is | furnished 
for the children who attend them. But 
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it is significant to note that the number 
of. consolidated schools is. far in the 
minority.. Contrary to popular impres- 
sion, the supposedly dwindling “little red 
schoolhouse” is still-a vital factor in 
rural: education; but it is woefully inade- 
quate in meeting modern needs. 

In the cities the average expenditure 
per pupil is $60.67, compared with $40 
in the country. The urban school year 
averages 184 days, but the farm child 
gets only 137.. The average value of 
school property per pupil, $299 and $99, 
respectively, is.a striking indication of 
the backwardness of the rural system. 
The teacher salary there averages $855 
a year, compared with the $1,878 drawn 
by the city instructor. The rural teach- 
ers, of course, are less competent: gen- 
erally than city teachers. Only 23 per 
cent of the two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand- have themselves. advanced farther 
than two years of study beyond the ele- 
mentary grades. One-third are not high 
school graduates, fifteen thousand have 
gone no farther than ‘the eighth. grade, 
and five thousand did not even pass the 
sixth grade. 

The health of rural pupils, a survey by 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood reveals, rates 
proportionately lower than. that of: their 
city cousins. Illiteracy likewise is greater 
because of child labor on farms. Sev- 
enty-one per cent of the 1,060,858 child 
workers ten to fifteen years old in the 
United States perform agricultural tasks. 
Only fourteen states employ professional 
supervisors for rural schools. 

The chief hope for a higher standard 
of rural education, according to Pro- 
fessor Mabel Carney, head. of the depart- 
ment, is the development of consolidated 
schools. -Radio may prove .a- help; 
the department is now. experimenting 
with it in one hundred: eastern. rural 
schools. If these tests are satisfactory, 
rural schools throughout the country are 
expected to adopt it. Another bit of 
encouragement proceeds from the fact 
that 83 per cent of the 185 state normal 
schools offer special training for teachers 
expecting to enter the rural field. 

The deficiencies of the country. school 
system have driven many farmers city- 
ward in search of better opportunities for 


their children. The. improvement of 
rural educational facilities is a problem 
hardly less important than assuring the 
farmer of an adequate return for his 
labors. 


No Longer Is Poetry “Strained 
Through Whiskers” 


How the passing of the “adult tradi- 
tion” in poetry has opened the door to 
creative genius in school rooms has been 
told by B: J. R. Stolper, of the depart- 
ment of English, Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, in the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


In 1912, when the Lyric Year burst 
upon astonished undergraduate America, 
the poets began to moult—and a good 
thing, too—for until then poetry had been 
firmly intrenched behind whiskers... Long- 
fellow had them, Whittier had them, 
Tennyson, Browning, Bryant, Lowell— 
they all were poets, and they all had 
whiskers. Their faces stared down from 
the walls of innumerable schoolrooms, 
stared up from the pages of innumerable 
school readers, school classics, complete 
editions. 

Benignant, bland, austere, fatherly, 
learned, condescending: poets were a race 
apart, of a piece with chores, tasks, tight 
Sunday trousers, problems in papering a 
room, dates in history, lamentable lists 
of imports and exports, parsing, syntax— 
the whole swarm of associated plagues 
that. made the youngster of my day creep 
like a snail unwillingly to school. 

Poetry: was a serious matter, to be 
taken in regular doses for your own good, 
like sulphur and molasses, and always, 
always strained through those objective, 
death-defying whiskers. Grown-ups 
made them; children “learned” them. 
Except for mouth-filling declamations and 
rides—‘Sheridan’s Ride,” “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” “Skipper Ireson’s Ride’”—and sen- 
timental twaddle. of the “hate-to-go- 
above-you” variety that. made the boys 
writhe helplessly—to like poetry was 
showing off, or currying favor, or just 
being weak in the head. 
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And then the youngsters themselves 
began to have their innings.. Edna. St. 
Vincent Millay wrote “Renascence,” stir- 
ring us beyond endurance, almost, with 
words.so simple, and music and meanings 
.so lovely, so sensible ‘and affecting. Or- 
rick Johns wrote “Second Avenue.” It 
appeared there were other rivers than the 
‘Charles, other states than New England, 
other fish than the cod. 

Witter Bynner, Olive Dargan, William 
Rose Benet, Zoe Aikins, Harry Kemp, 
Louis Untermeyer, Vachel Lindsay, 
Joyce Kilmer, Sara Teasdale—the roll 
of the lyric year reads almost like a lyric 
Domesday. Book, the muse forbid. ‘The 
new wind of poetry blew so furiously 
through the publishing houses it fluttered 
the ledgers even of education until the 
‘leaves began to fall. 

Ungrateful pupils were reading more 
and more of the newer stuff for mere en- 
joyment apparently. So the texts could 
do no less than open a supplement re- 
luctantly; a little beyond Rudyard Kip- 
ling, the last of the great Victorians. 


To be pretentious, youth called to 
youth. Had it been forgotten that 
“Thanatopsis” was written at eighteen, 
“Childe Harold”. at. twenty-one, “Endy- 
mion” at twenty-two? “Tempora mutan- 
tur, indeed; it’s for us. the clock ticks, 
after all. While we blinked back at Aca- 
dia the Woolworth towered above us, 
the stockyards. bellowed from the West. 

We teachers of literature; we still 
saw sermons in stones for pupils who 
moved over asphalt. In a locked and 
savage society we elder guides might 
have: made those youthful snips knuckle 
under at last to the ancient, rigid tribal 
rhythms. In a lively democracy we met 
blankness and sullenness and derision, 
and were hopelessly out of touch... .. 
The child lives in the present. Give him 
song in the present, if only to lead him 
to the resonant past. 

After 1912, from reading the living 
page to writing melodious and ever hon- 
est college verse was only a stride. 
“From: reading to writing’—it really 
should have been the other way around. 
But what odds? From this Y@\\vches 
Mearns and Creative. Youth was’ ~ guck, 
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logical step clearly bound to be taken. 
Once the whiskers were cleared away 
the bogey himself went with them. 


The solemn awkwardness, the indiffer- 
ence, the uneasiness, the sheepishness, all 
the inhibitions. toward poetry began to 
dissolve in the healthiest: fashion. imag- 
inable.~ Nineteen hundred and twelve 
and a new generation of writers, a new 
generation of readers, a new generation 
of teachers—and. the great | discovery. 
“Poems are made by fools like me!” 
There was a find that opened the doors 
of genuine, creative, lyric expression: in 


a thousand schoolrooms all over the 
world. 
(From “Lincoln Lore,” November, . 1927) 


I must laugh and dance and sing, 
Youth is such a lovely thing. 


Soon I shall be old and stately, 
I will promenade sedately. 


Down a narrow pavement street, 
And the people that I meet 


Will be stiff and narrow, too, 
Careful what they say and do. 


It will be quite plain to see 

They never were young like me. 
When I walk where flowers grow, 
I will have to stoop down low, 


If I want one for the prize. 
Now I’m just the proper size, 


Let me laugh and dance and sing, 
Youth is-such a lovely thing. 


On a ration of whiskers out of a 
poetry book Aline. Wechsler could never 
have written that song as a pupil in. the 
Lincoln School. Nor could Tom have 
written “Adam and the Circus”; nor 
Anne, “Heaven and Tired Water”; nor 
Harmon, “The Tie” and “Fhe Hot 
Bath”; nor Barbara, “Willows”; nor 
Gholson, “I Stopped to Speak to a Brick- 
layer”; nor the hundreds and hundreds 
of other children in other schools 
throughout the country, the endless tor- 
rent of gay and touching expression - that 
opened their hearts to us elderly duffers, 
while opening their own eyes to the great 
poets, whiskered and unwhiskered afore- 
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time whom we tried so long and so 
vainly to din into their obstinate nod- 


dles. 


The other: day the whole eleventh 
grade, as a class, turned out this lovely 
and moving thing: 


Piry 


I saw on a frozen vine a tiny flower, 
Deceived and: helpless, it lay alone. 


I 


I saw on.the dredry path.a tree steeped 
in sorrow, for winter had come. 

I saw .its gaunt black limbs bowed in. grief, 
bowed-and drenched in the weeping 
rain, stripped by the wind of its 
leaves. 

I saw a vast and bulky ship cast halfway 
on the shore, its sides all rent and 
battered ‘by the storm. 


II 


[ saw two merchants on the hilltop fighting 
for a piece. of gold, while I sat 
gazing at the sunset, possessing in- 


finity. 
III 
I saw the big eyes and the pinched face of 
a child. 


It stared through the restaurant window 
at me and my plates of food. 
I hurried to the door—but it was gone. 


I saw a child all thin and cold 
Hang tightly to her small rag doll. 
If her mother would only -hold 
Her drab doll as tightly. 
IV 
I saw one thing torturing another. 
I felt for my. sword to kill and averige— 
But it was not there. 


Choose Your Clothes to. Match Your 
Personality and Be Chic 


This is the heading of a New York 
Sun article, by Anabel Parker McCann, 
based on Teachers College lectures - in 
the School of Practical Arts by Laura 
Leske. 


ticle: 


Here are: portions of the : ar- 


Miss Leske pays tribute to New York 
fashion leadership when she tells her stu- 
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dents that, first of all, they “must know 
their Fifth Avenue.” She says that se- 
lecting the. right hat to conform to one’s 
own individuality is just.as necessary as 
selecting the right gown. Here are some 
of. the rules she says should be followed 
by different types in making selections: 

“The woman with a full, round face 
should never choose a squatty, drooping, 
or wide-brimmed hat. Moreover, she 
should not accentuate the heavy lower 
part of her face by having her hair curly 
or fluffy around the neck. Instead, the 
hair should be drawn back. Hats for 
this type should have comparatively high 
crowns and any ornamentation should be 
carried out on upward lines. Women 
with double chins should never wear a 
fur or scarf drawn around the neck. If 
worn at all, the ends should be let to fall 
straight. Anything like a curve follow- 
ing the outline of the chin accentuates 
the heavy look of the. face and its ro- 
tundity. 

“The angular-featured woman, on the 
other hand, should not have her hair 
drawn closely back, but arranged in soft, 
fluffy fashion around the face. ‘There 
should be no angles or corners in’ the 
shape or ornamentation of her hat. She 
will find that her features are much soft- 
ened if she wears a scarf or fur around 
the neck, letting it curve under the chin.” 

Every woman in a city can know the 
mode, Miss Leske declares, if she will 
study the shop displays and read the 
smart fashion pages and. magazines. She 
must dress to her type, keeping in mind 
the current mode. Light frippery, frilly 
hats are for youth; dignified, more se- 
vere styles suit the greater reserve of 
older women. 





President Butler Deplores Abandon- 
ment of Doctrine of Formal 
Discipline 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, received 
an honorary degree and spoke of. re- 
trogression ‘in American public . school 
education .at the convocation of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, heid 
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at Albany, October 17. -Part of his 
address, as reported in the New York 
Sun.the next day, considered the failure 
of both school and home. 
the Sun: 


Excerpts from 


While American common school edu- 
cation has made astounding advances in 
administrative .organization and in ma- 
terial. equipment it has gone distinctly 
backward in the last twenty-five years in 
form and content, according to Dr. Nich- 
elas:-Murray Butler, who spoke here last 
night at the sixty-fifth convocation of 
the University of the State of New 
York. 

The retrogression which Dr. Butler 
noted in educational practice he at- 
tributed to two causes—acceptance of 
“shallow substitutes” for philosophy, re- 
sulting in the rejection of the educational 
doctrine of. formal discipline, and the 
disappearance of church and family influ- 
ence in the formation of children’s char- 
acter. These, he said, place upon the 
school ‘“‘an excessive and impossible bur- 
den.” 


To overcome the tendency to expect 
too much of the school in the way of 
character training, Dr. Butler revived a 
suggestion he first advanced several years 
ago—that one-half day a week be set 
aside for religious instruction. Under this 
program every child would be trained 
in such religious principles as his parents 
désire. 

“As matters stand,” he said, “the 
school is criticized most. severely because 
it does not do. the work of the family and 
because it cannot do the work of the 
church. The fault is not with the school, 
it is with the family and with the 
church.” President Butler continued: 


“It is my own personal judgment that 
the form and content of our American 
common school education, so far from 
having kept pace with the astounding 
advances that have. been made on ‘the 
administrative and material sidé, have 
gone. distinctly backward and for two 
reasons: 

“The. first reason is to be found in the 
fact that shallow and contradictory sub- 
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stitutes for philosophy have displaced, 
for the time being at least, that genuine 
philosophic insight. and interpretation 
which Dr: Harris, for example,’ repre- 
sented and taught. The pretty complete 
abandonment of the doctrine of formal 
discipline has deprived school teaching 
of any objective that really matters. We 
are now actually invited and urged to 
take as our model for. the education of 
the American child the cow, which graz- 
ing lazily in the pasture munches what 
pleases the eye and seems likely to fill 
the stomach. ‘The result is so plain that 
no one can be excused for failing to 
see. it. 

“The object of discipline is not as some 
would have us believe, to repress indi- 
viduality, to impose preconceived -doc- 
trines and notions, but to serve as the 
rungs of a ladder which enables a child 
to mount to the height of self-discipline. 
When. that is accomplished, character ‘is 
builded and. education has achieved its 
chiefest end. 


“A second reason for what I regard as 
the -unsatisfactory form. and content of 
our present-day education,” he continued, 
“is to be found in the excessive and. im- 
possible burden which is put upon the 
school by the collapse of the family and 
the church as codéperating educational 
agencies. Sound and complete education 
is a product of three factors—the home, 
the school, and the church. No one of 
these can assume the task of either of the 
others, much less that of both of them, 
and succeed.” 

According to President Butler when- 
ever he has come across instances of par- 
ticularly well-trained young men and 
women he has found that family influ- 
ence and family discipline were playing 
their proper part, and-that to the school 
was left “only that which the well-organ- 
ized and well-conducted school can rea- 
sonably and properly do. 

“If parents are to turn over the entire 
training of their children to school teach- 
ers and to abdicate their own just ‘au- 
thority and responsibility, we are faced 
by a situation which, to speak mildly, is 
alarming,” he continued. “Listen, for 
example, to the speech of -a child at 
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school in the presence of his teacher and 
compare it with the speech of that same 
child while with his playmates, at home, 
or bounding . boisterously after school 
hours into a train of the New York. city 
subway system. You see at once that 
there are two children, one for in school 
and another for out of school.” 





Dr. Snedden Would Keep Many 
Young Children Away From Kin- 
dergartens and Primary Schools 


“Romantic cults of the child,” ‘to use 
the phrase of Professor David Snedden, 
of the department of Educational Saci- 
ology, ‘Teachers .College, are taking 
young children out of good homes, where 
conditions for their education are al- 
most ideal, and placing them in nursery 
schools, . kindergartens, and primary 
grades which actually hamper the natu- 
ral development of children. Dr. Sned- 
den would not send children to school 
until they reach’ the age of 9 or 10 if 
they have good homes wherein to de- 


velop naturally. Recently he was quoted 


Va- 
rious editorial comments have resulted. 
The. Detroit Free Press said: 


Professor David Snedden makes a 
rather startling suggestion when he de- 
clares that children should not be al- 
lowed to go to school before they are nine 
or ten years old, because, as he asserts, 
the overstimulation of the kindergarten 
produces mental and physical weaknesses 
in after-life. 

The fundamental weakness of modern 
schools,. he says, is that they have not 
yet defined their purposes in terms of 
a basic scheme of postulated. values. 
Their teachers, he. claims, are continu- 
ally hinting in vague language that such 
schools can. give to large. numbers of 
children something which even good 
American homes cannot give. Here, says 
the professor, their educational philoso- 
phies: verge on educational mysticism. 

Professor Snedden’s theory is that: the 


in many newspapers to this effect. 
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normal home life in which the child 
spends his first years provides the best 
possible surroundings for his develop- 
ment and any agency substituting for the 
home will inevitably have its own limit- 
ing or excessively artificialized condi- 
tions. 

“Every kindergarten is of necessity a 
kind of socializing greenhouse,” he says. 
“The children are overstimulated by too 
many other humans—too many teachers, 
too many playfellows, too much. of an 
almost urbhanly busy atmosphere. If 
there is such overstimulation, many of 
the ill-effects of it may not appear for 
years. and. then only to discerning eyes. 
In other respects also, the kindergarten, 
at least for city children, forces many 
premature developments.” 

Professor Snedden charges that be- 
cause of this “hothouse” type of educa- 
tion, many American middle-class women 
between the ages of 30 and 60 suffer from 
poor health, are deficient in endurance 
and resistance to pain, and live sluggish 
lives. 

What a child does around the house is 
all part of its natural development, the 
professor declares, and is equally as satis- 
factory as any careful plan devised by 
educators. 

All of which must be to the devotees 
of the. “preschool age school” idea about 
what a red rag is to a bull. 





New Apartment Would Be Cook, 
Maid, and Nurse for Tenants 


The story is told by the New York 
W orld: 


Housewives will be emancipated from 
their ancient drudgery in the new model 
apartment house for which plans were 
announced by the Committee on Living 
Problems of Families of Moderate In- 
comes. This committee, headed by Dr. 
Benjamin A.- Andrews, professor of 
household economics in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is negotiating with 
realtors for the érection in the near 
future of a house to serve as laboratory 
where details. of proposed innovations 
will be worked out. The rental will be 
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about $150 a month, including cooking, 
cleaning, and nursery service. 

In the model apartments care of. chil- 
dren and cooking and cleaning will. de- 
volve on a central agency of servants, 
chefs, ‘and nursemaids. Meals, char- 
women, and nursemaids.will be supplied 
simply by. pressing a button. 

A fully equipped kitchen will provide a 
central cooking service, with delivery by 
electric dumbwaiter. The housewife will 
be offered-the choice of ordering meals 
fully prepared, buying her own materials 
and having the meal cooked for her, or 
of maintaining her own kitchen. A 
trained dietitian will arrange menus. 

For the care of children the nursery 
school and kindergarten will be provided. 
Parents will be able to go out during the 
day and evening without leaving their 
children unattended. School children will 
be served with luncheon and playrooms 
will keep them off the streets. 

An infirmary on the premises will pro- 
vide for isolating and treating the sick. 

“The plan, if worked out properly,” 
said Dr. Andrews, “should result in bet- 
ter care of-the young, eliminating their 
being left alone or with untrained serv- 
ants. It should mean for the male head 
of the family relief from some economic 
pressure and from those chores which a 
man of small income only too often does 
to relieve his wife and keep up a nice 
home. 

“For the wife it would mean a reason- 
able working day and relief from. as 
much of the work of.cooking, cleaning 
and being with children all day as the 
limit of her working capacity during rea- 
sonable hours necessitates.” 





Why Do They Wriggle in Church? 


Here’s the story as it appeared in the 
New York Times: 


An attempt to find. out why most 
youngsters wriggle uncomfortably 
through church services, and to devise 
a service which will hold their attention 
to the end, is the object experiments made 
public by Dr. Goodwin Watson, associate 
professor of psychology.of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and research 


director of the National Council of the 
Tt. ae S.A 

While his investigation is not yet com- 
plete enough to satisfy him, Dr. Watson 
said yesterday he is convinced that church 
services must appeal to the boy through 
the emotions rather than the intellect. 

The five hundred boys between the 
ages of 14 and 20 who took part in the 
experiments reached the extreme point 
of boredom at a service concerned with 
the mystery and wonder of the universe, 
and were most completely enthralled. by 
a service featuring music of a highly 
emotional. nature. 

In the experiments the boys attended 
seven types of church service and at the 
conclusion of each one rated it on a scale 
of seven possible reactions. These ranged 
from “one of the highest experiences of 
my life’ and “genuinely worshipful,” to 
“dull, uninspiring”’.and “very poor.” 

The ‘musical service, including a pipe 
organ interpretation of the .“Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from Wagner’s opera “Tann- 
hauser,”” was most. popular. A service 
which ranked almost as high featured the 
reading of poetry, with periods of silence 
between for meditation. 

A fresh and realistic story of the life 
and death of Jesus, with a brief setting 
of heroic verse, also ranked high. 

At the fourth service the youngsters 
began to express active disapproval, This 
featured the singing of “America the 
Beautiful,”. with an- accompanying ser- 
mon translating the theme of each verse 
into modern problems, and stereopticon 
slides illustrating the speaker’s remarks. 
The fifth, with a sermon on the value of 
honest doubt and a plea for sincerity, 
ranked still lower. 

The two services which ranked lowest 
were concerned respectively with -an in- 
terpretation of ethical questions in mod- 
ern events and the search of scientists 
for the meaning. of life. 


And here is the comment of the New 
York. World: 


Dr. Goodwin ‘Watson, one of the sa- 
vants of. Columbia University, has con- 
ducted an investigation, with the. data 
tabulated in am accurate manner, into 
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why boys wriggle in church; and the 
conclusion, while by no means complete, 
is that they wriggle when they must listen 
on the meaning of life, but do. not wriggle 
when they. may listen to good music, or to 
heroic poetry, or to stories on pious sub- 
jects. 

Well? It seems to us that the boys 
who assisted in this investigation behaved 
pretty much like the whole human race. 
There may be things more tedious than 
talks on ‘the mieaning of life, but it is 
rather hard to think what. they can -be. 
Failure of the clergy to realize this per- 
haps explains why church attendance is 
here and there not all that it might be. 
It must be a temptation, of course, when 
given the floor for an unlimited time, 
with nobody to interrupt with unpleasant 
heckling and with sleepers bound by. eti- 
quette not to snore out loud, to hold 
lengthy discourse on profound and recon- 
dite quéstions. But that does not prove 
that it is entertaining or even necessary. 
The mere fact of a. man’s presence in 
church, indeed, is indication that he 
regards most of these questions as ufan- 
swerable, and -desires not so. much dis- 
cussion which makes him aware of them 
as ritual which enables him to forget 
them. Music seems to accomplish this 
better than anything else; given sufh- 
ciently agreeable music most of us can 
even forget that. the rent is due on 
November 1. .It is not surprising, then, 
that music is the foundation of all ritual. 
The boys at Columbia have merely 
proved once more what is almost a tru- 
ism at this late date in human history. 

Religion, Dr. Watson found, must ap- 
peal ta boys through their emotions 
rather than through their intellect. So, 
apparently, must it appeal to everybody 
else. 





Teachers as Victims of Blue Laws 


From the Columbus (Ga.): Enquirer- 
Sun comes this comment on a Teachers 
College -research study that was given 
much 


space in- American newspapers: 


A ‘survey into the. regulations govern- 
ing the employment of public school 
teachers in-the United States made by 
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Dr. Earl William Anderson, a former 
student of Teachers College, brought to 
light restrictions smacking of the old-time 
blue laws and exactly in line with the 
“anti” this, that and the other rulings 
which have become so popular in the 
“land of the free.” About these findings 
a story in the New York Times says: 

“The teacher who smokes. cigarets 
will not be granted a certificate in the 
state of Tennessee; the dancing school 
ma’am will not be tolerated.in some parts 
of Mississippi; while in other regions of 
the country the school board is the fash- 
ion dictator for its teachers and failure 
to read the Bible is a statutory cause for 
dismissal. Finally, if the distracted 
woman teacher marries, this is ‘an 
agreed ground for. termination of. the 
contract’ in many states. 

“Dr. Anderson examined contracts 
signed by teachers and superintendents in 
more than four hundred. communities, 
regulations of boards of education, rules 
of state educational agencies and. laws 
by state legislatures. Conditions in. cities 
of all sizes, beginning with a population 
of 2,500, and from all states except 
Nevada and Wyoming, are represented 
in the report. 

“In one community a teacher's restric- 
tions may be very light but on moving to 
another community this same teacher may 
be obliged to do everything from selling 
school texts to ‘coéperating with every 
agency that conscientiously strives to bet- 
ter the community.’ 

“Water Valley, Miss., grapples the 
teacher-dancer problem by the horns with 
the following provision in its teacher's 
contract: ‘No teacher is expected to at- 
tend dances at home or away while in the 
employ of this school. board.’ 

“The local white light district is ex- 
pressly warned against in the contract 
of the New Albany, Mass., schools thus: 
‘No teacher will play society to the detri- 
ment of the school or indulge in any sort 
of socials excessively during school nights. 
The superintendent and school board to 
be the judges of these matters: and to 
warn teachers.’ 

“At. Columbus City, Neb., elementary 
teachers agree ‘to pursue a course in the 
Palmer method of business until .such 
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time as a teacher’s. certificate. in this 
method may be secured.’ 

“Various communities provide for the 
teacher’s assistance in the sale of text- 
books to pupils, while those in Beaumont, 
Texas, must agree to purchase and read 
at least one educational book during the 
year. In other communities the teacher 
is required to visit the home of every 
pupil at least once. 

“Contracts from eighteen states give 
marriage of wonien teachers as an agreed 
ground of termination of the contract, 
and of.the cities under 20,000, one-fourth 
reported that a-contract could be voided 
if a woman teacher marries during the 
year.” 

The logical results of such rulings are 
bound to be bad. In the first place they 
are totally un-American, since ‘nearly 
every restriction mentioned is an inter- 
ference with. the “life and liberty”. and 
perhaps even the “happiness” of the 
teacher. Again, some of the rulings ate 
grossly tyrannical, such as that which in- 
sists upon the teacher buying a textbook 
and reading it or assisting in the sale of 
textbooks to pupils,.or that which. obliges 
teachers to call -upon the family of every 
pupil during the year. Others, such as 
the edicts -against the smoking of ciga- 
rettes, are calculated to make liars and 
hypocrites of teachers,: for if a teacher 
wants to smoke, he or she is going to do 
it no. matter what boards of education 
aa 

It would seem that. dismissal of a 
woman. teacher in case of marriage is a 
particularly stupid ruling, in that it has 
a tendency to prevent some of ‘the best 
teaching material from being utilized. 
We believe it is generally admitted that 
marriage and motherhood is the experi- 
ence in a woman’s life that is most devel- 
oping and that most fits her to deal with 
children and young people. So where is 
the logic in getting rid of a teacher as 
soon as she marries? .. . 

If there is any profession that should 
be made dignified, compensating, and at- 
tractive to. fine spirits and liberal and 
cultivated intelligence it is the teaching 
profession. - Yet, on the whole, it -is 
made quite the reverse through just such 
narrow and benighted rulings as those 
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just mentioned and through the lack of 
adequate pay. In our opinion, the most 
severe and rigid requirements of. scholar- 
ship and. teaching ability should be insti- 
tuted in-all states and as good a wage 
paid to teachers who can meet these re- 
quirements as is: paid to experts in other 
professions. In this way. alone will the - 
educational standards of the average 
American community be brought up to 
what they should be in the “richest and 
most prosperous” country in the world— 
a phrase descriptive of the United States 
which is inculcated in the minds of the 
young in almost every schoolhouse in the 


land. 


Arithmetic Under Fire 


Newspapers were interésted in the 
findings of Dr. A. O. Bowden, whose 
dissertation, published recently, revealed 
that about 85 per cent more arithmetic 
is being taught in the schools than is 


required in “life situations.” The news 


inspired numerous editorial statements. 
The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch didn't 
think much of. Dr. Bowden’s conclusions. 
It said: 


One of the “educational experts’ of 
Teachers College, in Columbia Univer- 
sity, says of the study of arithmetic: 

“Arithmetic should be taught, but not 
all arithmetic. We should transmit to 
the children of to-morrow only that 
which they are likely to need. Even 
highly cultured people have need for 
only a.small amount of mathematics.” 

His conclusion is that something like 
85 per cent of the arithmetic usually 
taught in the schools should be dropped 
out. He can see little use for anything 
more than simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. A question- 
naire sent to some 600 persons found but 
few to reply that they had found. the 
higher. mathematics of any direct benefit 
to them. 

This was quite natural, as a result of 
the questionnaire method. One would 
like to see the results of a questionnaire, 
sent to 100,000 or more men and. women 
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who: have been “questionnaired” for the 
past 20 years, asking the one simple ques- 
tion, “Do you favor the questionnaire, as 
a means of getting comprehensive, accu- 
rate and reliable information on debat- 
able matters of opinion or sentiment?” 

The: difficulty with this Columbia ex- 
pert’s. opinion as to the teaching of 
mathematics ‘is that its practical applica- 
tion in the schools would leave a count- 
less number of young people handicapped, 
later on, when they desired to. push into 
one or another interesting and profitable 
life work, or subject of study, and found 
that they did not possess the mathemati- 
cal key necessary to unlock the door. It 
is the place of education to open up, not 
close, the gateways of a larger life. 


No doubt the writer of this New York 
W orld editorial speaks out of his own 
experience: 


Even though the discovery is belated, 
it is gratifying to hear that. our educa- 
tional leaders have finally found out that 
some 85 per cent more arithmetic is 
taught in the public schools than is ‘re- 
quired by “life situations.” That is 
something. the rest of us have known 
for a long, long time, and it has been a 
perennial cause of wonderment to us that 
children are compelled to solve problems 
whose uselessness is little short of fan- 
tastic. Which one of these children will 


_ever be called upon to compute how 


much $3,941.26 will amount to in 7 years 
3 months and. 21 days at 6 per cent, with 
interest | compounded ~ semiannually? 
Some of them, of course, will have $3;- 
941.26 and may be curious to’ know 
what it will amount. to in 7 years 3 
months and 21 days. But how they find 
out is to go to a bank and have a -cour- 
teous gentleman at a flat-top desk figure 
it out for them. Similarly with. the 
problem of how much. paper, 22 inches 
wide, will be required to paper a room 
18 feet long, 16 feet wide and 9 feet high, 
due allowance to be made for two win- 
dows, 6x3 feet, and three doors, two of 
them 7x3% feet and one of them 7x5 
feet. That is a job for a paperhanger, if 
one survives. Similarly with the problem 
of how many board feet of lumber will 


child. 


be required to build a bridge 132 feet 
long and 14 feet wide, the planking to be 
2 inches thick, the guard rail to be 3 feet 
high and ‘constructed of 3-inch x 3-inch 
lumber, mortised and: braced as shown 
in Fig. 37, and the pilings to be 12 inches 
x 12 inches, driven in clusters of three 
every 10 feet, as shown in Fig. 38. That 
is a job for a civil engineer. Similarly 
with A, B, and C and their endless apples. 
That is a job for the inmate of a booby 
hatch. 

These problems may arise in various 
fields of human activity. But they do 
not arise in the life of the average man, 
and they have no meaning for the average 
Moreover, they are not arith- 
metic. The processes of- arithmetic are 
four, unless you count the complex proc- 
esses of involution and evolution that 
belong more properly to algebra, and 
once: they have been learned, especially 
in their application to the decimal system 
and to money, they are all that most 
of us ever have occasion to use. “Arith- 
metic,” says the report of a survey at 
Columbia, ‘“has been shown to be the 
chief source. of non-promotion in the ele- 
mentary grades,” And this does not 
state half of it. It is the chief source 
of the schoolchild’s notion that all study 
is boredom... If arithmetic were boiled 
down to its elements for our children, 
and the reason for learning it carefully 
explained to them, we lay a wager that 
their. interest in study would be increased 
manyfold over night. 





How Much Should One Weigh? 


How tall one is apparently has little 
to do with how much one should weigh, 
it would seem; according to findings of 
Miss Mary Louise Boillin, as reported 
in the New York Times: 


The theory behind weight machine 
diagrams ‘and medical charts, which for 
years have dictated what.a person should 
weigh according to his height, is inaccu- 
rate, according to Miss Mary Louise 
Boillin, a student at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Miss Boillin re- 
ported recently that a survey had shown 
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that height is an almost negligible factor 
in determining weight. 

Working in coéperation with the 
American Child Health Association, she 
observed a group of 815 students of 
Wellesley College. The only accurate 
method for determining weight, ‘she dis- 
covered, is from a combination of five 
skeletal dimensions: shoulder width, 
width of hips, chest width, chest depth, 
and height. 

Of all the measurements used, chest 
depth-was found to be more closely asso- 
ciated with weight than any other factor. 
Shoulder width was the least important, 
and ‘height the next lowest. Shoulder 
width and depth, Miss Boillin declared, 
are .responsible for more than one-half 
of the difference in weight between per- 
sons of approximately the same height. 
Chest depth alone, she said,-is twice as 
important: in determining average weight 
as any other factor. 

If a person is underweight ‘according 
to his chest dimensions, there is more 
indication of malnutrition than if he is 
underweight according to his height, 
Miss Boillin asserted. Underweight, as 
indicated by the height charts, usually 
means thatthe person -has small chest 
dimensions. Consequently, she explained, 
he usually is‘not underweight at all. 

A chart. prepared by Miss Boillin to 
coincide with the findings: of her study 
reveals the importance of each weight 
determining factor, as follows: 

Biacromial.or shoulder width, 9 per 
cent; height, 16 per cent; width of hips, 
20 per cent; width of chest, 23 per cent; 
and depth of chest; 32 per cent. 





School Prizes—Good or Bad? 


News stories of Dr. Maller’s. attempt 
to determine the effects of school. prizes 
brought this comment from the Provwi- 


dence (R. I.) Journal: 


After conducting experiments on more 
than fifteen hundred children in New 
York public schools, Dr. J. B. Maller, 
a ‘student at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, declares that glori- 
fication of individual achievement in the 
schools: by means of prize contests .and 
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special emphasis .on the making and 
breaking of records is killing the tenden- 
cies of children to form habits of codp- 
eration and group loyalty. 

The facts ascertained by this investi- 


gator are beyond dispute, but his -conclu-- 


sions may be wrong. He reports that 
competition for a prize spurred nearly 
all the children to greater efficiency than 


when they were merely working for a | 


group. They were more _ persistent in 
their efforts and less affected by fatigue, 
and their persistence and vigor. appeared 
to be in almost direct proportion. to the 


value of the prize and the extent of the 


glory to be won. 


In. one test the children were told that . 


the score in the arithmetical examination 
would not count and that they were to 
do the examples just for practice. In 
another the: conditions were those of a 
speed contest, with prizes for the high 
scores and the posting of the complete 
list at the front of the room. The third 
test was competitive between two classes, 
the names not to appear on. the ‘papers 
and the prize to go to the group with the 
highest scores. And we are told the 
lamentable fact that in the codperative 
test the children felt under no compul- 
sion. to exert themselves, and that the 
average child did some thirty more ex- 
amples in twelve minutes for personal 
prizes than when working for his group. 
The evidence seems clear, and masculine 
pride suffers an additional blow in the 
report that more: girls than boys mani- 
fested the codperative spirit. But agree- 
ment with Dr. Maller’s conclusion that 
the competitive spirit is a bad thing to 
foster in schools would seem to depend 
upon. whether the observer holds social- 
istic or individualistic views of life. 
What is the purpose of the educational 
system, after all, if not to foster and 
stimulate the spirit of individual achieve- 
ment?. It is mostly through that channel 
that civilization has scored progress, but 
it is not so much for that reason that the 
system has persisted as that there is some 
inherent impulse in human nature that 
makes most men and women, and. boys 
and girls, individualists at heart, even 
when they are strong in group loyalties. 
The impulse is vital in carrying on the 
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work of the world. Life in one sense is 
a battle, however softened and refined 
it may be, and the fundamental truth is 
that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. In his instinctive obedience to 
this law the individual incidentally does 
much that is for the good of the com- 
munity. Dr. Maller could hardly nullify 
this basic urge toward individual achieve- 
ment even if he were to abolish the whole 
system of school prizes and scholastic 
honors. . It may have serious evils, but 
his fear that it will destroy the habit of 
codperation, the instinct for group loyalty 
and the capacity for team work seems 
exaggerated. For one thing, the children 
upon whom he performed ‘his tests of 
psychological reactions’. were pretty 
young, and individualism is never so 
strong as in youth. His fifteen hundred 
young subjects, we may. fancy, will show 
a higher average of energy in team work 
five or ten years hence. 





Germs and Handshakes 


This editorial from the Springfield 
(Mass:) Evening Union tells the story of 
some research into transmission of germs 
and draws certain conclusions: 


For some time the perils of a kiss 
have been dinged into our ears—that we 
might be more hygienic and less emo- 
tional—and. with little effect doubtless, 
for those so disposed are quite willing to 
chance the perils and those so disposed 
are legion. But. now the risk of trans- 
mitting germs has been extended to the 
simple handshake, and students at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, have 
declared that -hand-shaking is one of 
the most dangerous of civilized ‘habits. 

Miss Leila Ione Given, who has been 
making the experiments, expresses. also 
the rather startling belief.that no cleans- 
ing of the hands. with disinfectants makes 
the slightest: difference, and the only thing 
to do is to refuse to clasp. hands with 
anyone, no matter how immaculate in 
appearance. 

In conducting her experiments, Miss 
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Given worked with two groups of stu- 
dents, one of which had their hands 
thoroughly scrubbed and disinfected in a 
bichloride of mercury. solution and an- 
other which had their hands treated to 
merely a good washing. On one student’s 
hand was smeared a bacteriological cul- 
ture and then began a sort of Paul Jones, 
for the besmeared student shook hands 
with another, and that student with an- 
other until each of 100 students had 
shaken hands with someone who might 
have been affected with the bacteria on 
the hand of the first student. The result 
was that 38.8 per cent of those whose 
hands were not disinfected. took on the 
germ; and among the disinfected 35 per 
cent had received transfer of the germ. 
In. short, it made very little difference 
about a disinfectant. The germs carried 
right on in spite of it. 

Miss Given’s conclusion is that hand- 
shaking should be relegated to the past 
as an unsanitary practice unworthy of 
this modern, hygienic age, but she does 
not say how it can be brought about. 
There are hand clasps for all: sorts of 
things. There are hand clasps for friend- 
ships. There are hand clasps as part of 
a formal introduction. There is the 
lingering clasp of lovers. ‘There is the 
clinging clasp of small children; There 
is the grasping little fist of the infant. 
All of these are taboo under. this new 
germ theory, but who and how is one to 
start the taboo? 

It: would: be awkward to put one’s 
hands behind one’s back whenever a hand- 
shake seems imminent. In these days of 
traffic perils little. children must be led 
constantly. As for lovers, it -would be 
no more possible to make an impression 
on them with the germ hand clasp theory 
than it has been with the germ kiss 
theory. 

It seems as if there was nothing to 
do but keep. right on clasping hands 
whenever there is occasion for it and to 
trust to research workers to find some 
way of killing off the germs. Mean- 
time there is always the possibility that 
people will be in greater danger of get- 
ting foolish. notions than bad germs. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Teachers College held on Thurs- 
day, November 14,. 1929, Professor F. 
Clarke, formerly of Cape Town Uni- 
versity, Cape Town, South Africa, and 
now of McGill University, was appointed 
Visiting Professor of Education. in 
Teachers College, with a seat in the 
Faculty of Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, for the Spring Session of the cur- 
rent academic year. Professor Clarke 
will give a course on “Some Social and 
Political Factors in the Educational De- 
velopment of English-speaking. Commu- 
nities”. and a general course on the 
“Principles of Education.” 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

A preliminary report on the State 
School Survey of Missouri was made 
October 26 to the Missouri State Sur- 
vey Commission, which met in St. Louis. 
Professors George _D. Strayer, N. L. 
Engelhardt, and Paul R. Mort and State 
Superintendent R. E. Tidwell of Ala- 
bama presented various aspects of the 
work of the State Survey. The topics 
discussed with the Survey Commission 
were “The State Program of Equaliza- 
tion for Education” and “The State 
Needs. in the School Building Field and 
in the Improvement of the Financial 


Accounting,” as well as “Problems of 


University and Teachers Colleges” which - 


have been included as part of this state- 
wide survey. 

The complete report on the work of 
the survey, which Professors Strayer. and 


Engelhardt have directed, was presented 


to the State Survey Commission in Mis- 
souri at a meeting on November 25. 

Professor Engelhardt spoke before 
the Montgomery Directors’ Association 
at Norristown, Pa., November 20, on 
the two topics—“Principles of Business 
Administration” and “The Position of 
the Superintendent of Schools in a School 
System.” 


—_— 


Professor Engelhardt and two mem- 
bers of the State Survey Commission, 
Senator William R. Painter and Mr. 
Allen McReynolds, addressed a group 
of citizens and educators October 22 as- 
sembled at .a dinner given under the 
auspices of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce at Columbia, Mo. The topic of 
the evening was the “Work of the State 
School Survey Commission.” ‘This was 
one of a group of meetings held through- 
out the state which have been addressed 
by. Dr. Engelhardt of the survey staff and 
Mr. Allen McReynolds and Senator 
Manvel H. Davis of the Survey Com- 
mission. 
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Professor Engelhardt gave two ad- 
dresses before the annual conference of 
administrators and supervisors’. which 
was held in Iowa City in October. He 
discussed . recent researches in. business 
administration ‘and present-day oppor- 
tunities for trained executive officers in 
education. 

Professor W. S. Elsbree’s report on 
“Teachers’ Salaries in Yonkers” has been 
issued by the Yonkers Branch of the New 
York State Teachers Association. It is 
a fifty-page report covering an analysis 


‘of the cost of living of teachers; a study 


of. salary schedules in comparable cities ; 
an analysis of the ability of Yonkers 
to support an adequate salary schedule; 
and a recommendation as a result of 
these studies of a salary schedule for the 
teachers of Yonkers. 





Professor Carter Alexander has been 
asked to read a paper on “Organization 
for the Coérdination of Business and 
Professional Services”. before .a group 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 


tendence at Atlantic City. 





The Future of Interscholastic Ath- 
letics, a volume by Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers,. director of health education in 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, has been issued as the fifth book of 
the Strayer-Engelhardt. School Adminis- 
tration Series. Dr. Rogers’ text deals 
with present-day practices in athletics 
and indicates a solution for many of 
the evils which have crept into this field. 
Dr. Rogers writes with authority and 
has made a contribution which will at- 
tract nation-wide attention. 





The first regular meeting of the Ad- 
ministration Club was held at the home 
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of Professor and Mrs. Strayer on Fri- 
day evening, November 8. The first half 
hour was devoted to serious professional 
discussion, the chief feature of which 
was a talk by Professor Strayer. The 
remaining hour was spent in social tec- 
reation. 





Officers have been elected to conduct 
the business of the Administration Club 
for this year. .They are: S. J. Smith 
(Texas), president; Frank C. Ketler 
(Pennsylvania), vice-president; Miss }u- 
lia L. Hahn (California), secretary; and 
Ray L. Homan (Florida), treasurer. 





Professor Strayer delivered an address 
on “Individuality. in Education” before 
the annual meeting of the Maine State 
Teachers’ Convention held on October 
24 in Portland. 





Professor Mort spent October 28 in 
Harrisburg, Pa., working on the prob- 
lems of the Legislative Commission to 
Study the Distribution of State Subsi- 
dies to School Districts. 





The Hampden County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which met in Springfield, Mass., 
on November 1, had Professor Strayer as 
speaker at two sessions of its. annual 
meeting. He addressed the Association 
on “Individuality in Education” and 
“The Financing of Education.” 





Professor Mort spent October 30 to 
November 3 in. Nebraska, participating 
in the program of the Nebraska. State 
Teachers Association. 





Professor. Engelhardt has prepared a 
“Field: Survey Data Book for Analysis 
of High School Buildings.” This has 


been reproduced in mimeographed form 
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by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College. 





Professor Strayer was invited to ad- 
dress the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held in 
Montreal on November 5. He spoke 
on “The Place of Teaching in the Pub- 
lic Service.” 





Professor Mort spent November 4, 5, 
and 6 in Colorado, where he met the 
finance committee of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association. Part of his time was 
devoted to consulting leading citizens and 
educators on the educational problems in 
Colorado, particularly those having to 
do with finance. On November 7, 8, and 
9 he addressed the teachers of Colorado, 
at Denver, Pueblo, and Grand Junction. 
Following this work he again met the 
finance committee of the Association and 
came to some final conclusions with ref- 
erence to a program of equalization of 
educational opportunity in Colorado. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS 


The first comprehensive study of the 
status and function of deans of girls 
under existing conditions, by Professors 
Sarah M. Sturtevant and Ruth Strang, 
has recently been published by the Bu- 
reau of Publications of Teachers College. 
It attempts to answer questions of prin- 
cipals and deans as to the duties of the 
dean in the high school by giving. a pic- 
ture of the office as it is now performed 
by one hundred deans of recognized pro- 
fessional standing in various parts of the 
United States. To the intensive study 
of the work of these one hundred se- 
lected deans has been added.a survey of 
the. high schools of six states having an 
enrollment of one hundred and fifty 


students or more to determine. the per- 
centage of. schools. which have on their 
faculties a woman officially appointed to 
supervise the various activities of thé 
girls. The complete situation as to deans 
of girls, their number, titles, salaries, and 
duties, in New York State was also stud- 
ied. 

The investigation has been ‘a codper- 
ative one in which professionally minded 
deans, state deans’ associations, and in- 
terested students have contributed. 





Miss Harriet Hayes spoke on Novem- 
ber 23 at the annual meeting of the 
Regional Association of Deans of Women 
of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia.. The: meeting 
was held at The American: University 
in Washington... The subject of Miss 
Hayes’s discussion was “What Consti- 
tutes an Adequate Health Program. in a 
College ?” 


In connection with the meeting of the 


Iowa State: Deans’ Association in Des 7 


Moines, November 7 and 8, Professor 
Sturtevant held a. conference on the va- 


rious aspects of the work of the dean of ° 


She spoke on “The Responsibil- 
ity of the Dean in Relation to the Men- 
tal Hygiene Program in the High 
School,” “Student Organizations as a 
Means of Social Education,” and “Ways 
and. Means of Individual Diagnosis.” 


women. 





The New York State Deans’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Troy on 
November 15 and 16. The main sub- 
ject of discussion was the interdepend- 
ence of collegiate and high schools in 
personnel administration, which- subject 
was discussed by Dr. Charles C. Tilling- 
hast, of the Horace Mann School for. Boys 
of Teachers College, and Dr. Margaret 





as. 
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Stroh, dean of women of Potsdam Nor- 
mal School and an alumna of Teachers 
College. Miss Anna Rose, of Teachers 
College, spoke on the cumulative record 
card and Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of 
Columbia University, addressed the group 
on “An Experiment with Achievement 
Tests for College Freshmen.” 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 

Several members of the Child Develop- 
ment Institute staff attended the con- 
fererice called by the National Committee 
on Nursery Schools which was held in 
Chicago October 23-26 and which was 
presided over by Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, 
chairman. of the Committee. . Other In- 
stitute representatives attending the meet- 
ing and taking part in the discussions 
were Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Miss Grace 
Langdon, Miss Metta Rust, and Miss 
Marian Walker. 

The conference was limited: to those 
actually engaged in nursery school work 
and included psychologists, nutritionists, 
sociologists, pediatricians, 
school teachers. 


and nursery 
The program, planned 
on. a discussion basis, made possible: an 
intimate insight into vital problems which 
confront the leaders 
movement. 

In the past the National Committee 
on Nursery ‘Schools has been an infor- 
mal organization for the purpose of hold- 
ing together the workers in various parts 
of the United States who. are conduct- 
ing scientific research and parental edu- 
cation with the preschool child. At this 
meeting it was decided to organize a 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation. 


in the preschool 


The term “nursery. school” was 
dropped, due to a realization that much 
of the education for children of nurs- 
ery age is conducted through agencies 
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other than the nursery school. The de- 
sire is to make the new organization .a 
unit for all of the forces conducting 
education for children below kindergar- 
ten age. 

Dr. Lois Hayden Meek was retained 
as chairman of the committee which has 
the responsibility for perfecting the new 
organization and. determining conditions 
of membership. 





Professor Helen T. Woolley spent the 
days of October 17, 18, and 19 in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, as. one of the speakers 
at the State Education Association of 
Utah... Mrs.- Woolley spoke to the Gen- 
eral Session of the conference and to the 
divisions of Primary and Kindergarten 
Education, of Junior High School Eda- 


cation, and of Home Economics. 





Dr. Lois: Hayden Meek attended . the 
meeting of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in Washington, D. 
C., on October 14 and 15.. This com- 
mittee was appointed by Secretary of the 
Interior Wilbur to study the work of 
the federal government in education .and 
to make reports and recommendations to 
President Hoover. 


CURRICULUM ‘CONSTRUCTION 


Professor Herbert B. Bruner addressed 
the North Central Indiana Teachers 
Association at South Bend, Ind., on Octo- 
ber 11 and 12. He spoke to the ele- 
mentary teachers on “Planning Units of 
Instruction for the Intermediate Grades,” 
and to the junior high school teachers on 
“The Function of the Junior High School 
in American Education.” 

On October 14. Professor Bruner met 
with the teachers of Springfield, Mo., 
and the Curriculum Cabinet, under the 
general direction of Principal C. B. Man- 
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ley and Superintendent H. D. Study. 
‘They are engaged in an interesting course 
Pro- 
fessor Bruner spent October 18, 19, and 
21 in consultation with Superintendent 
Oberholtzér and the teachers of the seven 
new Curriculum Schools that were estab- 


of study and curriculum program. 


lished in Houston this year. These seven 
schools Language; Arts, and 


Related Activities ;.(2) Natural Sciences ; 


are: (1) 


Mathematics ; 
(5) Fine Arts; (6) Child Laboratory; 
School for Mexican Children. 


An attempt is being made -to select sub- 


(3) Social. Sciences; - (4) 
and (7) 


ject matter and develop techniques and 
procedures which will be most appropri- 
This 
is the fifth year of the work at Houston. 
Fighty-nine bulletins 
this 
Through the Curriculum Schools ‘it is 


ate for all the schools of Houston. 


curriculum have 


been turned out during time. 


hoped that many of the courses can be 


revised. ‘and some forward-looking ex- 


periments can. be carried on. 





Professor Bruner on October 24 met 
with the curriculum class at Lynn, Mass., 
which is offered- under the auspices of 
November 1 
High 


School Section of the Southeastern Di- 


Harvard University. -On 
he addressed the Junior-Senior 
vision of the. New York State Teachers 
Association -in New York City on “At- 
High 
School Through ‘Broadening and Find- 
ing’ and ‘Drill’ Courses.” 


taining the Aims of the Junior 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor Mary T. Whitley addressed 
the Primary-Kindergarten section of the 
Rhode Island’ Teachers Institute, which 
met October 24 in Providence, R. 1. Her 
subject was “Social Adjustment in Play.” 
From the toddler’s problem of what to 
do when two want the 


persons same 
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thing simultaneously, a sequence of prog- 
ress was traced to the eight-year-old’s 
sense of the effort to gain 
worthwhile results, and his difficulties 
in learning to “play fair.” 


value: of 


Professor Goodwin Watson has ad- 
dressed meetings this fall. as follows: In 
September, the International Congress of 
Psychology, New Haven, Conn.; State 
Employed Officers of 
the Y. M. C. A., Eaglesmere, Pa.; School 
of Commerce, 23d°St. Y. M. C. A., New 


York City; special conference on research 


of Pennsylvania 


in religious edtication under the auspices 
of the Religious Education Association 
and the Wieboldt Association, Chicago. 
In October, National Program Commit- 
tee, Y.-M. C.. A., Buffalo, N: Y.; 
Parent-Teacher Summit, 
N. J.; New York State Association of 
School Boards and Trustees, Troy, N. 
Y.; Columbia College Na- 
tional Nursery Schools, 
Chicago, Ill.; Manhattan Conference on 
Parent Education. In 
tral Zone—New 


Association, Rochester, 


Association, 


Freshmen; 
Committee on 


November, Cen- 
York. State 
Ms wat 
garten-Primary Club, Baltimore, 
Friends School, Wilmington, Del. 


Teachers 
Kinder- 
Md.; 


EDUCATIONAL . SOCIOLOGY 


Professor David Snedden spoke Octo- 
ber 10 before the meeting of the North- 
ern District. of the New .York State 
Association at the Potsdam 
State Normal: School.. His subject was 
“Towards a Science of Education.’ On 


‘Teachers 


October 24 he was one of the speakers 
on the program of the Intermediate Sec- 
tion of the New York State Teachers 
Association and spoke on “Self-Improve- 
Further 
Studies of Objectives in Education.” 


ment of - Teachers - Through 
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During the month of October Profes- 
sor Daniel H.- Kulp attended the dis- 
trict meeting of the Michigan Education 
Association. 
lows: 


His program was as fol- 
Jackson—“Personalizing ‘Our 
Teaching’; Flint—‘Priest and Prophet 
in Education”; Traverse City—“*Do We 
Really Need Schools?”; Rogers City— 
“Athletics in High Schools” ;.Grand Rap- 
ids—““What’s Wrong with American 
Education?”’; . _Detroit— “How . Can 
Teachers Gain: More -Social Status?”; 
Kalamazoo—‘ Personalizing Our Teach- 
ing’; Ann Arbor—“Our Children and 
the Great School.” 





Dr. P. A. Cowen, who was a student 
in the department of Administration in 
1924-25, has received the $100 _ prize 
awarded by Rho Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa for the best Doctor’s dissertation 
in Education at: New York. University 
last vear. His subject was “The College 
Tuitica’ Fee in Relation to Current In- 
come.” 


ELEMENTARY. EDUCATION 


Professor Annie E. Moore addressed 
the Primary Section of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Eastern Division, 
at Charleston October 11. She also spoke 
informally October 16 at the meeting of 
the Executive: Board of the Indianapolis 
At the din- 
Maryland Teachers — College 
Alumni Club at Baltimore, Professor 
Moore was the Faculty representative, 
and she addressed the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Section of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association which met at Bal- 
timore October 25. 


Free Kindergarten Society. 
ner . of 





Professor Lois Coffey Mossman spake 
on “Our Responsibility in Teaching Chil- 
dren to Read” before the Hartford and 
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Norwich sections of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association October 25. 
On. November 2 she spoke before the 
Kindergarten and Intermediate Grade 
Groups of the Central Western District 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Rochester. On November 8 
she addressed the Primary and Inter- 
mediate Sections of the Western Zone of 
the State Teachers Association at Buf- 
falo.. Her topics were: “The Place of 
the Child in the School” and “The Mean- 
ing of the Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary -Grades.”” She spoke November 
11 before the Department of Elementary 
Teachers.of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers Association on “Some Factors. to be 
Considered in Creative Education.” 





Owing to’ illness, Professor Rollo G. 
Reynolds was forced to cancel two speak- 
ing engagements on Friday, November 
1.. Professor James R. McGaughy 
substituted for him and addressed the 
Grammar Section of the: Essex County 
Teachers Association in Boston in the 
forenoon and the Elementary Teachers’ 
Section of the Hampden County Teach- 
ers Association at Springfield in the after- 
noon. At both meetings he lectured on 


“The Use ard Misuse of Tests.” 





Professor McGaughy and Miss Jean 
Betzner made a one-day survey of the 
public school at Essex Falls, N. 
November: 19. 


J., on 
In the evening they were 
the dinner guests of the Board of Edu- 
cation’ and made informal reports and 
recommendations concerning the school. 





Professor McGaughy delivered an ad- 
dress before the Science Section of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, November 30. 
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During the week of October 21 Pro- 
fessor Edwin. H.. Reeder spent three 
days in the public schools: of Donora, 
Pa.,: visiting .classrooms and advising 
with the superintendent and teachers of 
the. upper elementary grades on the im- 
provement of ‘instruction in the city. 
He returned for another three days with 
them during the week of November 11. 

On Friday, October 25, Professor 
Reeder addressed the Visual Education 
Section of the New York Teachers As- 
sociation in Albany, urging wider use of 
all visual aids rather than centering on 
only motion pictures. and stereopticon 
slides. On November 11 -he addressed 
the New Jersey State Home Economics 
Association in Atlantic City, his subject 
being “New Thoughts in. Educational 
Development.” On November 21 he 
spoke before the Burlington. County, 
N. J., teachers at their institute on the 
topic, “Directing Study in the Elementary 


School.” 


FINE ARTS 
Miss Elise Ruffini, October 25, gave a 
lecture on “Aspects of Modern Art Crit- 
icism.” This was the first of a series held 
in Hartford, Conn., under the auspices of 
The Arts and Crafts Club. and the Con- 


necticut’ Art Association. 





Professor George J. Cox gave a lec- 
ture in the Hartford series November 
23,.his subject being “Sculpture.” 





Proféssor Sallie B. Tannahill attended 
the conferences on art tests. given under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation 
and held at. Harvard University, No- 
vember 8 and 9. 

Miss Lilian Prentiss (Mrs. Frank 
Schwarz) held an interesting exhibit of 


fifteen oil paintings which was hung in 
one of the studios of the department. The 
exhibit was open to the public during the 
months of October and November. 


Mimeographed bibliographies of va- 
rious subjects in fine arts, are being 
compiled and may be obtained through 
the Fine Arts stockroom at a nominal 
cost. These will include: Drawing and 
Painting; Esthetics, Lettering, Graphic 
Arts, Jewelry and Metalwork, Interior 
Pottery, Costume - Art, 
Sculpture, . Furniture, Fine Arts Edu- 
Additional new books will be 


announced from time to time. 


Decoration, 


cation. 


FRENCH 
At the meeting of. the Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers Association, at Cleve- 
Professor -Albert’ L. 
Cru spoke before the Modern. Language 


land October 28, 


Section. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood attended 
the. annual meetings of. the American 
Child: Health 


American Public Health Association, in 


Association and the 


Minneapolis, Minn., September: 30 to 
October 5. He presided at the annual 
meeting and at the research programs of 
the American Child Health Association 
on October 2 and presented a paper in 
one session. 


Professor Wood has been appointed 
chairman of.the Committee on the School 
Child, which is one of six. technical -com- 
mittees under the general section on Edu- 
cation and Training in the program of 
the White House Conference - on Child 
Health and Protection, which has been 
called by President Hoover. 








iw 


— —- 
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On October 17, 


tended a series of conferences 


Professor Wood at- 
of the 
chairmen of the various committees of 
the White House Conference, held in 
Washington on that date. 





Professor Wood presided at the Brook- 
lyn Conference on Parent Education, held 
under the auspices of the Child Study 
Association of America, on October 22, 
and spoke -on “Conditions of. Healthy, 
Happy. Growth.” 





Miss Anette Phelan attended the Con- 
ference. of School Workers 
called by the National Committee on 
Nursery Schools, October 23-26, at Chi- 
cago, Ill:, and participated in the teacher- 
training section, presenting a plea for 
health education as a part of the prepa- 
ration of nursery school teachers. 


Nursery 





Dr. Clifford L. 
appointed 


Brownell has been 
chairman .of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical 
Association,. by. Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation. He. will work under the di- 
rection of Dr. Thomas D. Wood, who 


is chairman of that committee. 


associate 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews at- 
tended the Fall Meeting of the National 
Committee on Employer-Employee Re- 
lationships in the Household at the Bu- 
reau of- Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. .C., 
October 26: . The committee, which in- 
cludes representatives of government of- 
fices, universities, and employer-employee 
groups is planning a program of extended 
research in household employment. 
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Professor Andrews spoke before the 
New York State Teachers Association at 
Binghamton, .November 2, on’ “Self- 
Guidance a Goal in Education” and 
before the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Washington, D. C., 
November 22 on “The Home in a Time 
of Changing Social Conditions.” 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS. EDUCATION 

Professor Cora’ M.: Winchell spoke 
before. the Maryland Home Economics 
Association in Baltimore October 26 on 
“Home Changing 
World.” She attended the Land Grant 
College meetings ‘in Chicago, November 
12. to 15, and also while in Chicago at- 
tended tlie meetings of the Executive 
Committee of the American Home - Eco- 
nomics - Association and the Committee 
on Organization and Interrelation of 
Sections of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


Economics in. a 





Professor Winchell has been invited 
by Commissioner Cooper to serve as 
general secretary of a small national con- 
ference of educators on “The Place and 
Function of Home Economics in Ameri- 
can Education,” to be held in Washing- 
ton December § and 6, under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Education. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 

The Prussian Government has invited 
a group of American educators to visit 
schools in Germany next summer. The 
tour will start from Hamburg June 22 
and will conclude August 3. The Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College is 
coéperating with the Prussian Govern- 
ment in arranging the trip. 

Fifteen of. the outstanding © school 
systems of Germany will be studied, in- 
cluding all types of schools: elementary, 
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secondary, special schools, and universities. 
A representative of the Ministry of. Edu- 
cation will. accompany the group and 
will serve. as interpreter. 

An opportunity will be given either 
during or immediately following the tour 
for: members to see the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Thomas Alexander; International 
Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


KIN DERGARTEN-FIRST- 
GRADE 

At the ‘Convocation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, held on October 31, the degree 
of Doctor of Letters’ was conferred upon 
Professor Patty Smith Hill in recognition 
of her service in the field of Education. 
In ‘conferring the degree Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler said: “Patty Smith Hill 
—Year in and year out offering answer to 
the age-old question of Epictetus, “What 
constitutes a child?’ In the spirit: of 
Froebel finding new ways and means to 
make the child the father of the worth- 
while. man.” 

Dr. Patty S. Hill. and Miss Grace 
Langdon attended. the meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee on Nursery Schools 
held in Chicago. Miss: Langdon was 
chairman of the section on teacher train- 
ing. 





Dr. Hill, Dr. Mary Reed, and Miss E. 
Mae Raymond spoke at the meeting of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Albany. Dr. Hill’s subject was 
“Changing Conceptions in the Education 
of the Young Child”; Dr. Reed's, “Social 
Studies” and Miss Ray- 
mond’s, “Teaching Techniques in Nurs- 
ery . School, and First 


“Reading” ; 


Kindergarten, 


Grade.” 
teachers in the district were present at 
the luncheon given in connection with the 
meeting. 





Miss Grace Langdon spent two days 
in Detroit visiting the Merrill-Palmer 


nursery schools and the nursery schools _ 


which are being organized by the Public 
Welfare Committee of Detroit. Miss 
Langdon spoke at the Vermont State 
Teachers Convention on “The Unified 
Kindergarten and Lower Primary: Pro- 
gram,” at the State Agricultural College 
at Storrs (Conn.) on “Nursery School 
Procedure,” to the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation at Pelham, N. Y., on “The 
Contribution of the Nursery School to 
the Community,” and to the Women’s 
Club at Summit, N. J., on “Why the 
Nursery School?” 





Dr. Winifred Bain spoke -at the State 
Teachers Convention in Athens, Ohio, on 
“The Evaluation of Instruction,” “In- 
tegration in Educational Activities,” and 
“Procedures in an Activity Program for 
Primary Grades.” In Edgewater, -N. J., 
her subject was “The Place of. the 
Kindergarten in the Elementary School,” 
and in. East “The 
School.” 


Orange, Nursery 





Miss Alice Dalgliesh spoke on “Lit- 
erature and Children’s 
Brooklyn and Montclair. 


Interests” in 


LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer spoke at 
the Albany meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association October 25 
on junior high school libraries. She re- 
cently addressed the elementary. school 
librarians of New York City schools 
also. 


All except two kindergarten - 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The (Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Lincoln School held its first meeting 
of the present school: year on October ‘23. 
The subject discussed was “Learning to 
Work,” with talks by Dr.. Jesse H. 
Newlon, Dr. John..R. Clark, Miss Re- 
becca J. Coffin, and others. 





The Parents Recreation’ Club began 
its’ second season this autumn, with 
classes in physical education, painting and 
drawing, clay modeling and pottery, 
group singing and music: appreciation, 
dramatics, - industrial arts, popular 
science, cooking, French conversation, and 
possibly beginning German... The classes 
meet, as before, on Tuesday evenings 
from 7:45 to 9:45, commencing Novem- 
ber 5. Parents of pupils in the Lincoln 
and .Horace Mann Schools, and in the 
Institute of Child Development as well 
as all staff members of Teachers College, 
are welcomed to these. informal classes, 
in which the emphasis is placed always 
on enjoyment rather than on the attain- 


ment of a professional .standard. 





A series of ‘special-feature articles. on 
educational subjects appearing on Sun- 
days in the New York Herald Tribune 
has included contributions by Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, on modern trends in educa- 
tion, and by Mr. B: J. R. Stolper on 
ways in which the modern child responds 
to the new styles in poetry, illustrated 
with verse by Lincoln School pupils. 





During the early autumn Dr. New- 
lon. addressed groups of 
Trenton, N.-J., Norristown, Pa., and 
Norwich and Hartford, Conn.,. on vari- 
ous topics of interest to them. He ad- 
dressed the Adult Education Conference 
at- Wilmington, Del., on September 26. 


teachers at 
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On October 3 Mr. Stolper spoke be- 
fore the. Teachers Union at’ Hudson, 
N. Y., on “The Creative and the Pro- 
gressive School,” presenting the. theory 
that all the arts are one. On the 11th he 
addressed two meetings:-of the Vermont 
State Teachers. Association, illustrating 
his talks with poetry written by Lincoln 
School pupils from the first through the 
twelfth grades, and pointing out that “if 
there is-to be flowering in the senior high 
school, the roots: should strike -as far 
down as the. kindergarten.” On Octo- 
ber 25 Mr. Stolper spoke before teach- 
ers’ groups: at Norwich and Hartford, 
Conn., on the cultivation of an apprecia- 
tion of literature. 





Mr. Gordon -R. Mirick spoke on Oc- 
tober 25. at the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers Association on “Possible Research in 
Senior Mathematics.” 

Miss Rebecca J. Coffin addressed the 
State. Teachers Association which con- 
vened at Syracuse, N. Y., October 25, 
on “Creative. Aspects of Primary Educa- 
tion.” 


Dr. Paul R. Hanna addressed the 
Teacher Training. Division of the New 
York State Teachers Association on Oc- 
tober 25, on the “Laws of Learning and 
Their Application to the Classroom.” 





Mr. Christian E. Burckel, of. the 
mathematics department, is working on 
an experiment to determine the. influence 
of signs on the accuracy of mathematical 
computations. 





Miss Katharine L. Keelor’s . hook, 
Working with Electricity, published by 
Macmillan in July, has been chosen as 
the book of the month by the Junior 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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An informal social event was enjoyed 
by nearly the entire staff on October 15, 
when a “steak. fry” was held at Inter- 
state Park: Singing, games, and general 
good times followed the supper. 


MATHEMATICS 


Section 19 (Mathematics) of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education held its first dinner meet- 
ing of the year at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia’ University on Satur- 
day evening, October 12. Professor 
W. D. Reeve, who is chairman of the 
séction, led the discussion on “The Uni- 
versality of Mathematics.” The second 
meeting of the section was held at the 
Men’s Faculty Club on November 23. 
Dr. David Eugene Smith, professor 
emeritus of mathematics, spoke on 
“Revolution in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics.” 





On November 20 Professor Clifford 
B. Upton spoke before the teachers of 
Yonkers, N. Y., on “The Teaching of 
Arithmetic in the Elementary School.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


A new Mason & Hamlin concert grand 
piano has just been installed in the Grace 
Dodge Social Room and will hereafter 
be available for musical affairs in that 
room. The instrument was dedicated to 
the students by an. informal musicale 
given by the members of Sigma Alpha 
Iota. A second concert will be given by 
the men of the musical fraternity, Phi 


Mu Alpha Sinfonia. 





The annual pilgrimage to Hastings- 
on-the-Hudson in October was attended 
by more than one hundred students and 
members of the staff. The visitors were 
favored. with an ideal. day and_ the 
strains from a brass band of the old 


German wandering musicians’ variety. 
After a hearty supper prepared out-of- 
doors under the able direction of Chef 
Kenneth F. Damon assisted by Organizer 
Glenn Gildersleeve, there was singing 
about the camp fire. 





About one hundred students in. the 


department of Music. Education have 
purchased tickets for the season of six 
light operas to be given by the Society for 
Little Theatre Opera at the Hecksher 
Theater. A similar group are attend- 
ing the series of oratorios given by The 
Friends of Music. A box at the Car- 
negie Hall series of concerts by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is filled by the men 
of the musical fraternity—-Phi Mu Al- 
pha. Sinfonia. 





During -October. Professor P. W. 
Dykema spoke before the In-and-About 
Philadelphia Music Supervisors’ Club 
on “Appreciation, the Core of School 
Music Instruction’’; at the Indiana State 
Teachers Association on “The Place of 
Music in the Curriculum” and “Some 
Unsolved Problems in Music Educa- 
tion’; and at the Northern IlIlinois State 
Teachers Association on “Music as the 
Center of the Extended School Year” 
and “Musie in Normal Living.” 





Plans for the annual Christmas cele- 
bration at Teachers. College are well un- 
der way. The Faculty have selected the 
following students to have charge of the 
various events: Arthur Christman, gen- 
eral chairman; Constance Weaver, as- 
sistant general chairman; Jean Easton, 
director of the banquet; and Anthony 
Loudis, assistant director of the ban- 
quet. Plans for the general celebration 
are being formulated by the members of 
the class in Community Music. Mr. 
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Kenneth F.' Damon is the faculty adviser 
in both cases. 





Symphony No. 1 in B flat- minor, sub- 
titled “Italian,” the work of Dr. Edwin 
J. Stringham, a recent addition ‘to the 
teaching staff of Teachers College, re- 
ceived its Minneapolis, 
Minn., by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Henri Verburgghen conduct- 
ing, on November 14.and.15. This work 
was written in Rome, Italy, during the 
spring of. 1929, whither Dr. Stringham 
had gone to study with the great Italian 
composer, Ottorino Resphigi, at the invi- 
tation of the Italian Government. The 
composer attended the premiére. 


premiere at 





Professor Miles A. Dresskell, who is 
exchanging with Professor N. L. Church 
during the year while the latter is study- 
ing in California, has been appointed 
Eastern Province Governor of Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity. 

NURSING EDUCATION 

Professor Elizabeth C:. Burgess pre- 
sided over the meetings of the National 
League of Nursing Education. held in 
Atlantic City in June and was reélected 
president of the League.. She: was also 
one of the four delegates from the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association to represent the 
nursing associations of the United States 
of America at the Congress of the In- 
ternational Council of Nurses held in 
Montreal July 8 to 13. 





Isabel M. Stewart con- 
ducted one of the sections of the League 
of Nursing Education on staff education, 
and participated in several of the section 
programs of the 


Professor 


International Congress 
The Committee on: Educa- 
International Council’ of 


in Montreal. 
tion of the 


AND ALUMNI 
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Nurses, of which Miss Stewart is chair- 
man, presented a report. on the nursing 
school curriculum which promises to have 
far-reaching influence on. nursing. educa- 
tion in many countries. 

Professor Stewart also represented the 
department of Nursing Education at the 
meetings of the State League of Nurs- 
ing Education held in Buffalo in October 
and spoke on the methods of improving 
the work of the. local ‘branches. of the 
League. 





Professor Lillian A. Hudson repre- 
sented the department of Nursing Edu- 
cation at the American Public Health 
Association meeting in Minneapolis, 
September 30 to October 4. Miss Kath- 
erine Faville prepared a paper for this 
meeting on the “Public Health Nurse’s 
Responsibility: for the Social. Phases of 
Health Work.” As Miss Faville was 
unable to attend the meeting Professor 
Hudson read this paper, which will ap- 
pear in the printed proceedings. 

Professor Hudson also represented the 
Department on the Public Health Nurs- 
ing Section of the State Nurses Associa- 
tion meeting in Buffalo on October 23 
and 24: Following this meeting she made 
a visit to Cattaraugus County Health 
Demonstration to confer with the direc- 
tors of. the demonstration and members 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund Ad- 
visory Committee on Nursing, of which 
she is chairman. 





The textbook on Psychology. for 
Nurses written by Professor Maude B. 
Muse five years ago has been completely 
revised. "Two-new chapters and nine- 
teen new illustrations have been added. 
Changes have been made in every. chap- 
ter to bring it strictly up. to date in 
subject matter and. phraseology. 
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Professor Muse is also the author of a 
new monograph entitled “Efficient Study 
Habits” which is a brief, simple, practical 
introduction to: economical study from 
the standpoint of the various laws of 
learning. It presents techniques which, if 
put into practice, should greatly increase 
the ability of the student to acquire. and 
retain new knowledge and skills. 





The exhibit prepared by -Miss Mary 
M. Marvin and her committee for the 
- meetings of the nursing and hospital as- 
sociations in Atlantic City, was one of 
the most outstanding: features of this 
conference and also of the International 
It represented 
the influence of modern scientific knowl- 


Congress in Montreal. 


edge in improving the nursing care of the 
sick. 





Miss: Rachel Louise Metcalfe, depart- 
mental secretary and instructor from 
1925. to 1929, was married in June to 
Mr. John Hugh McManus of. Green- 
wich, Conn. . Miss Metcalfe is much 
missed at the College,. and it is very 
difficult to fill her place. The department 
has been fortunate, however, in securing 
as her successor Miss Blanche Pfeffer- 
korn, who received her Master’s degree 
in. the summer of 1929 and who brings 
to this new position a wide and varied 
professional experience including a period 
of several years as executive secretary of 
the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion. 





Miss Martha Ruth Smith, graduate of 
Peter Bent Bingham. Hospital School of 
Nursing; Boston; and B.S. of Teachers 
College 1924, has been appointed part- 
time instructor in Nursing Education and 
is continuing her work. for the A.M. 
degree. 


Another new appointment this year is 
that of Miss Margaret Barker, a candi- 
date for the Doctor’s degree in psychol- 
ogy, who is assisting as part-time research 
associate. in the department of Nursing 
Education. 





Miss Mary S. Power, who was a part- 
time member of the department staff last 
year, has been appointed director of the 
Official Registry for Nurses-of the New 
York Committee’s Registered Nurses’ 
Association. 





Foreign visitors from many countries 
were guests of the department before and 
after the Congress of 
Nurses which was held in Montreal. the 
first week in July. 


International 


One of the most in- 
teresting social events of the summer was 
the high tea held in the court on the 
evening of July 30, at which forty guests 
were present representing eleven foreign 
At the assembly which fol- 


lowed in the Horace Mann Auditorium, 


countries. 


representatives of England, France, Bel- 
gium,. Finland, Dénmark, China, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Holland, 
Scotland, and other countries spoke of 
nursing problems in their own countries 
and of their impressions of the Interna- 
tional Congress. 





The following are some of the recent 
appointments of Nursing Education 
graduates: 

Marion Rottman, director of the Di- 
vision. of Nursing of the Department of 
Hospitals of the City of New York. 

Elizabeth Miller, director of the Lin- 
coln School for Nurses, New York City. 

Emily }. Hicks, executive secretary. of 
the New York State Nurses Associa- 
tion. 


Nellie .Brown, director of School of 
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Nursing, Ball Memorial Hospital, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Frances Helen Zeigler; dean of School 
of Nursing, Medical College of Virginia. 

Stella Hawkins, inspector of Nurse 
Training Schools of the New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Elsa Goldberg, educational director, 
Central School for Nurses, Utica, N. Y. 

June -Ramsey, - director of Farrand 
School of Nursing, Detroit, Mich. 

Gertrude Hodgman, director of the 
_ §$chool of Nursing, Toledo City Hos- 
pital, Toledo, Ohio. 

Ethel Johns, director of studies for the 
Committee on Nursing Organization of 
the New York Hospital, New York 
City. 

Bessie Baker, dean of the School of 
Nursing and professor of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Medical School of Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. C. 

Minnie E. Pohe, instructor in the 
School of Nursing, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Grace Breadon, School of 
Nursing, General Hospital, Rochester, 
a Se 


director, 


PHILOSOPHY OF. EDUCATION 


Professor: Robert B. Raup spoke on 
the subject, “The Official and the -Radi- 
cal,” at the meeting of the Philosophy 
Club at the Faculty. Club October 17, 
and an interesting discussion followed. 
The line of thought is one growing out 
of Dr. Raup’s observation in Europe 
during last year where he had many op- 
portunities to observe groups dissatisfied 
with the old order and to observe vary- 
ing. official -methods of. dealing with 
radicals who were calling for 
mental social changes. 


funda- 





Word ‘received from Professor Wil- 
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liam H. Kilpatrick at the time of going 
to press indicated that he reached Korea 
on. September 25 after a rather long and 
tedious railroad trip across Siberia to the 
coast. He was obliged to go to Vladivos- 
tock, as disturbed conditions in Man- 
churia made it impossible for him to go 
directly from Harbin to Mukden. Fol- 
lowing that he spent about three. weeks 
in China, visiting Mukden, Tientsin, 
Peking, Nanking, and Shanghai. From 
there he went by boat to Japan for the 
meetings. of the Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, which began 
at Kyoto on October. 28. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Professor J. F. Williams gave an ad- 
dress, November 4, on “Physical Edu- 
cation in a Democracy,” at Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the new $400,- 
000 gymnasium. .He addressed the New 
York State Teachers Meeting at Buf- 
falo November 8 on “Present Needs in 
Physical Education.” : He attended a 
conference October 24 of health officials 
and health specialists in the state of 
Ohio, at Deshler Hotel, for the purpose 
of furthering professional work in the 


field. 





Professor C. L. Brownell spoke to the 
Northwestern Section. of the Ohio State 
Teachers Association at Toledo, Ohio, 
October 25, on the subject, “When We 
Are Through Changing Physical Educa- 
tion.” Professor Brownell has accepted 
the associate chairmanship of the Health 
Committee of the Joint Committee on 
Health. Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the 
Medical Association. This 
committee will work under the direction 


of Dr. Thomas D.-Wood. 


American 
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SCIENCE 

Professor G. S. Craig worked with 
the teachers of the. Parker School : Dis- 
trict, Greenville, S. C.; from August 16 
to September 7, assisting them in their 
program in science. The teachers were 
assembled for three weeks at-Camp Rea- 
sonover. 

Professor Craig lectured for oné week. 
in July at the Indianapolis Teachers Col- 
lege. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The. first meeting. of the Secondary 
Group was held at the Faculty Club of 
Columbia University on October 21, with 
forty present. Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs spoke on “Issues Concerning Sec- 
ondary Education” and proposed a defini- 
tion. which had been published in the 
Seventh Yearbook of the National De- 


partment of Superintendence. 





In the recently published Readings 
in Extra-Curricular Activities by Roe- 
mer and Allen, there are reprinted four 
articles by Professor Briggs and four 
by Professor Fretwell. 





Professor Grayson N. Kefauver, in 
coéperation with Mr. Oliver Floyd, prin- 
cipal of. the high school. at Glasgow, 
Mont.; is making: an investigation of the 
organization of secondary education in 
small. communities. 





On Thursday afternoons the students 
in.the department of Secondary Educa- 
tion have been meeting informally in the 
new laboratory room. At the first of 
these meetings tea was served and a so- 
cial hour was spent in getting. acquainted. 
At subsequent meetings Professor Maxie 
N. Woodring talked on. her visits to Ger- 
man secondary schools, presenting numer- 


ous pictures and textbooks; Dr. John 
R. Clark entertained the class at the 
Lincoln School, serving refreshments and 
explaining what his faculty is attempting 
to do, preliminary to visits for observa- 
tion by the class on the succeeding day; 
Professor E. K. Fretwell talked on the 
opera, using numerous -phonographic 
records from “Faust”; Professor Briggs 
talked on “Dealings in the Stock Ex- 
change’; and Dr. David Eugene Smith 
talked on “Old Books.” 





Professor Kefauver spoke before the 
Grammar-—Junior High School Section of 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
at. Providence, October 25, on “The Ad- 
ministration of Guidance -in. the Junior 


High School.” 


Monday afternoons the professors of 
secondary education have been holding 
weekly meetings concerning the codrdina- 
tion and improvement of the work of the 
department. 





The major course in High School Su- 
pervision which is being offered by Pro- 
fessor Woodring is featuring a new unit 
in practice supervision. ‘The practice ma- 
terial is furnished by groups of seniors 
Barnard College and. Columbia 
College who are preparing to teach in 
high school and who are enrolled in a 
course in methods of teaching. ‘The su- 
pervisor-in-training is assigned to a group 
of _teachers-in-training 


from 


in her special 
field. She directs her group in determin- 
ing objectives, selecting materials, plan- 
ning materials, evaluating pupil activity 
through observation, and guiding small 
practice units. The Horace Mann 
School for Girls and Lincoln - School 
serve as laboratories for teaching con- 
tracts. 
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During’ November Professor Briggs 
has spoken before the foreign students 
in Education 209M, before the Home 
Economics major course, and twice. be- 
fore the faculty of the Horace Mann 
School, which is studying curriculum de- 
velopment. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
The Teachers College Branch of the 


National. Vocational. Guidance Associa- 
tion. held a meeting Tuesday,. October 
29, in the Grace Dodge Room. Officers 
were elected as. follows: -President, Ed- 
ward J. Sparling; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mrs. Minnette Holzman. An 
address followed by: Mr. Leonard Miller 
of the J..C. Penney Foundation, who de- 
scribed the vocational guidance projects 
supported by the Foundation. A social 
hour. followed. Guests were Dr. and 
Mrs. L. ¥F.: Hopkins and Dr. G. N. 
Kefauver. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


A_ revised .edition of Clothing for 
Women by Professor Laura I. Baldt 
was published in October by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 





Professor. Mary Evans was one of the 
speakers in a series. of special lectures 
conducted by the Brooklyn Museum of 
Fine Arts during November. 





Miss Lillian H.. Locke was a judge in 
a dressmaking contest held in October 
under the auspices of the Costume Art 
Bureau of the National Retail Dry 


Goods Association. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 
Recent changes in positions. of Teach- 
ers College alumni are reported through 
the Bureau of Educational Service: 
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Abel, Margaret, from head of art 
department, State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex., to 


Southwest - Texas 
supervisor of art in training school, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Adams, Karl L., from assistant ‘to 
president, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn., to president, Illinois State 
Teachers College, Dekalb, Ill. 

Atkin, Lillian, from Miss Hewitt’s 
Classes, New York City, to kindergar- 
ten, Englewood Conservatory of Music, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Bahls, Esther, from vice-principal; 
Grammar School, San Francisco, Calif., 
to kindergarten-first' -grade, Public 
Schools, Scarsdale, N: Y. 

Baughm, Clarence N., from principal, 
High School, Mayock, N. C., to prin- 
cipal, High School, Princess Anne, Md. 

Boillin, Anne, from instructor in physi- 
cal education, High School, : Casper, 
Wyo., to instructor in physical education, 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 

Bowes, Lillie B., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, 
N. Y., to teacher of English, Garden 
Country Day School, Jackson Heights, 
L.. I. 

Bruce, Robert, from superintendent, 
Public Schools, Santa Maria, Calif., to 
instructor in physical education, Great 
Neck Preparatory School, Great Neck, 
L. I. 

Buka,: Dr. Ruth, professor of foreign 
languages, Georgia State--Women’s Col- 
lege, Valdosta, Ga. 

Cooke, Cecil G.; from ‘instructor in 
Science, Texas College, Tyler, Tex., to 
professor of biology, Agricultural and 
Technical College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Crigler, Nina B., from surveying of 
Land Grant Colleges, Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to director of nutri- 
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tion, American Red Cross, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Daniels, Bernice, from. normal train- 
ing, High School, Tipton, lowa, to critic 
teacher, State Normal School, Fredonia, 
ih 

D’Arcangelo, Genevieve C., from 
teacher of ‘science, Junior and Senior 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, to teacher 
of nature study; Elementary Schools, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Davis, Clella, from teacher of house- 
hold arts, High School; Point Marion, 
Pa., to assistant supervisor of sewing, 
Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

D’Evelyn, Katherine, first grade, Sun- 
nyside Progressive School, 
Gardens, L. I. 

Enzeroth, Lydia, from departmental 
work, Public. School, Altamont; IIL, to 
fifth grade, Public School, South Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Fales, Roy G., from teacher of indus- 
trial arts, Junior High School, Manhas- 
sett, L. I., to supervisor of. industrial 
arts for the State of New York. 

Harper, Anna Belle, from kindergar- 
ten supervisor, Public Schools, Spring- 
field, Ill, to primary supervisor, Public 
Schools, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Harris, Mary E., from sixth grade 
critic, Miami University,.Oxford, Ohio, 
to critic, Michigan State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Hays, Emily, from director of home 
management house, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark., to: assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Heil, Elizabeth, from teacher of. fine 
arts, High School, Grantwood, N. J., to 
supervisor of art in grades, Public 
Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Heywood, George G., from coach and 
principal, Burlington Consolidated School, 


Sunnyside 


Burlington, Colo., to teacher of history 
and physical education, South Denver 
High School,. Denver, Colo. 

Hill, Geraldine G., from head of 
household arts department; Fosdick-Mas- 


ten Park High School, Buffalo, N. Y., — 


to instructor in food preparation, Eth- 
ical Culture School, Fieldston, N. Y. 

Hollingshead, Arthur D., from head, 
department of education, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash., to principal, Pub- 
lic Schools, East Orange, N. J. 

Jacobson, Elsie,.from teacher of home 
economics, High. School, Ontario, Ore., 
to teacher of clothing, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Jordan, Nona I., from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Ottawa, lowa, 
to assistant professor of household arts, 
State Teachers College, Kent, Ohio. 

Killey, Lorene, from college instructor, 
Child Education Foundation, New York 
City, to second grade critic, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

King, Leo H., from professor. of sec- 
ondary education, University of. Ala- 
bama, University, Ala., to associate pro- 
fessor of education, Pennsylvania. State 
Teachers College, State College, Pa. 

Kingman, Bradford M., from super- 
vising principal, Grammar. School, Con- 
cord, Mass., to registrar, New Hampton 
School, New Hampton, N. H. 

Knight, Harriet, from. teacher of. Eng- 
lish, Wadleigh Junior High. School, 
Winchester, Mass., to head of English 
department, High School, 
Vt. 

Kuderna,. Dr. Jerome, from teacher 
of science, Lincoln School, New York 
City, to professor of science education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 

Lamsen, Edna E., from dean, Spel- 
man College, Atlanta, Ga., to instructor 


Montpelier, 
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in psychology, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind. 

Landenberger, Anne, from special class, 
Washington School, New 
N. J., to teacher of special group, Strong 
Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bertha, methods of 
arithmetic, penmanship, and nature study, 
Castleton Normal School, Castleton, Vt., 
to rural training teacher, State School 
of Agriculture, Alfred, N. Y. 

Lester, Myrtle D., 
school, New Orleans. School of Progres- 


Brunswick, 


Larkin, from 


from nursery 
sive Teaching, New Orleans, La., to 
nursery school, Kalorama Day School, 
Washington, D. C. 

McKee, Elda M.., 
nomics extension worker, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa.,- to 
teacher of home economics, Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pa. 

Maximon, Selma, from first grade and 
kindergarten, Public Schools, Yonkers, 
N. Y., to nursery school, Emanuel Sister- 
hood, New York City. 

Mills, Florence H., from teacher of 
home economics, High School, Scotch 
Plains, N. J., to teacher of foods and 
nutrition, Ethical Culture School, Fields- 
town, N. Y. 

Musch, Grace. M., from teacher of 
science, West High. School, Muskogee, 
Okla., to teacher of science, High School, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Newlon, Chester O., from superintend- 

ent of schools, Marshfield, Wis., to direc- 
tor of teacher training; University of 
Oklahoma, Norma, Okla. 
Edith, supervisor of 
reading methods, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y., to reading teacher, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

Overbey, Lucy H., 
teacher of English, Farmville Training 
School, Farmville, Va., to-head of Eng- 
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lish department, -High School, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Pauley, Frank, research director, Pub- 
lic Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Pelham, from governess, 
New York City, to first grade, Bentley 
School,.New York City. 

Pettit, Martha, from teacher of mu- 
sic, High School, Elizabeth City, N. C.., 
to teacher of music, High School,. Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Pettit, Sarah, from club manager, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to housekeeper, Riverside 
Church, New York City. 

Phillips, Velma, from budget adviser, 
Abraham and Strauss, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
to director of home economics, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens,- Ohio. 

Portwood, Thomas B., from superin- 
tendent of schools,: Atchison, Kan., to 
assistant superintendent, Public Schools, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Ratzloff, Ida, from educational direc- 
tor, Douglas-Pectin Corporation, Roches- 
ter, N..Y.,.to Hiram House, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Rauh, Martha, from preschool work, 
Houghton School, New York City, to 
nursery. school .work, Mount Vernon 
Play School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Rescigno, Rocco, teacher 
High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Robson, Janey R., from teacher of 
history and citizenship, High School, 
Athens, Ga., to director of home man- 
agement, Alabama 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Rosenthal, Doris, from supervisor of 
fine arts, Public Schools, Orange, Conn., 
to instructor in fine arts, Contemporary 
School of Arts and Crafts, New York 
City. 

Scott, Adelin W., from assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Tex.,:to instructor in 


Florence, 


of music, 


Woman's: College, 
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psychology, Friends Seminary, New York 
City. 

Sheeley, Harry B., from teacher of 
history, High School, Myerstown, Pa., 
to teacher of history, Senior High School, 
South Orange, N. J. 

Shoen, Harriet, from instructor in 
writing, Miss Chapin’s School, New York 
City, to.instructor in lettering and _man- 
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uscript,- Child Education 
New York City. 

Taylor,-.Jane, instructor in 
Hunter College, New York City. 

Thompson, Robert S., part-time in- 
structor in education, Child Educational 
Foundation, New York City. 

Thorne, Hillery C., instructor in Eng- 
lish, State College, Institute, W. Va. 
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OFFICERS 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Dr. FANNIE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of. Education, 


Teachers College. 
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Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BAMESBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KaTHerine I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary of 





Student Organizations, Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Crype R. MIiyer, 
Teachers College. 


Director, 


Bureau of Educational. Service, 


Members-at-Large::Mr..FRANK Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, Camp 


Hill, Pa. 


Miss Erriet Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss MARION SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni.Trustees; 


Dean M.-G. Ngare, School of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Miss ANNA E. Ricuarpson, Field Worker for American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 617 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
Alumni Office: Feachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Katherine I. Sherwin, 
Corresponding Secretary, Teachers College, New York City: 


R. A. F. McDonald (Ph.D. 1915), 
head of the Department of Education at 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, has been 
granted sabbatical leave for the second 
semester of the present academic year. 
Mrs. McDonald 
February from New York for England, 


and he will sail in 


where he will study at the University of 
London. They contemplate spending the 
summer in travel on the continent. 


Adolph Linscheid (Ph.D. 1928) is 
president of the East. Central State 
Teachers. College and chairman of the 
Oklahoma Textbook Commission, Ada, 
Okla. 

W. B. Morrison (A.M. 1928) is di- 
rector of personnel in the East Central 
State: Teachers College, Ada, Okla. 

W. A. Barton, Jr.- (A.M. 1923), of 
Coker College, Hartsville, S$. C., gave a 
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course in psychology at Syracuse Uni- 
yersity during the summer session. 

Everett Le Roy Walters (S.S. 1926) 
of the State Teachers College at La 
Crosse, Wis., taught in the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago 
last summer. 

Helen Elizabeth Judy (Ph.D. 1929) 
has been appointed: assistant professor of 
household arts at Teachers College. 

Joseph Wiseltier (A.M.. 1929),. who 
is state supervisor of art education in 
Connecticut, has been elected. president 
of the Eastern Arts Association. 

Alice: L. Hubbard (A.M, 1927) has 
been appointed second grade demonstra- 
tion teacher in the Jersey City normal 
school. 

Mary D. Pierce (A.M.. 1917) gave 
courses in elementary education in the 
University of Alabama last summer. 

Harry N. Fitch. (S.S. 1924) has been 
appointed head of the department of 
education and director of training at 
Ball State. Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Delbert Oberteuffer (A.M. 1924) has 
accepted the appointment of director of 
physical education for the state of Ohio. 
The Doctor’s degree will be awarded to 
Mr. Oberteuffer as soon ‘as his disser- 
tation is published. 

Glenna Mae Travis (A.M. 1929) is 
head: of the English department -of the 
Briarcliffe Manor High School. 

Mathew P. Gaffney (A.M. 1919), 
formerly superintendent of city schools, 
Aberdeen, S. D., is now principal of the 
new six-year high school at Great Neck, 
L. I. -He is also an assistant in the 
department of secondary education at 
Teachers College. 

Blanche Effie Brown (A.M. 1926) is 
beginning her fourth year in the Wilkes- 
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Barre Institute, Kingston, Pa., as head 
of the science department. 

Mildred C. Bowen (B.S.-1925) is head 
of the mathematics department and dean 
of girls in the High School, Great Neck, 
L. 1. 

Martha Ruth Smith (B.S. 1924) is 
part-time instructor in Nursing ._Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

George W. Rosenlof (Ph.D. 1929) is 
director . of secondary education and 
teacher training, state of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

W. Lawrence Kalp (A.M. .1929) is 
supervising principal of the Junior High 
School, Long Branch, N. J. 

Mabel Eatin Stewart (A.M..1922) is 
assistant professor of psychology and 
education, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

Edith B. Hall (B.S: 1926) is princi- 
pal of the Frances E. Willard School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Clera E. Waln (A.M. 1928) is in- 
The: Christ Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gordon E: Kidder (A.M. 1928) was 


toastmaster at the Montana Education 


structor - of . nurses, 


Association meeting. on October 24 and 
25 and spoke at that convention on state 
certificates for principals.. He is a mem- 
ber of the State Textbook Commission. 

W. D. Johnston (A.B. 1912), who 
has. been superintendent of schools, Wier- 
ton, W. Va., for the past twelve years, 
is author of a study on “Nationality and 
Intelligence”. and co-author of a work 
on . “Americanization.” 

Sarah G.. Gnigsley (A.M. 1928). is 
now serving as president of the Dallas 
This 
association has more than nine hundred 
members. 


Classroom Teachers Association. 
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Donald A. McConnell (A.M. 1927) 
is serving his fourth year as superin- 
tendent of tthe Halstead schools, Hal- 
stead, Kan. He spent last summer in 
the University of California. 

J. W. Ireland (A.M. 1928) has been 
reélected superintendent of 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Katherine FE: Andrews (A.M. 1928) 
taught elementary methods during the 
summer session of 1929 in the department 
of education of the Sam Houston. State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 

Lucile Marine (Ph.D. 1929) has been 
teaching for two years at Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Richard. §. Uhrbrock (Ph.D... 1928) 
has been awarded first prize of. three 
hundred .and fifty dollars by the North- 
Western Hotel Association, which con- 
ducted an essay contest on: the topic, 
“What is the greatest need of the hotel 
industry to-day?” -Dr. Uhrbrock sub- 
mitted a paper entitled “Modern Per- 
sonnel Methods.” At present he is 
teaching psychology and personnel ad- 
ministration in the department of hotel 
administration at. Cornell 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

R. C. Bowton (S:S. 1917) was elected 
superintendent of schools of Alexandria, 
Va., for another four-year period, begin- 
ning last July. 

Mary E. Pennell (A.M. 1918), former 
assistant superintendent of schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Alice M. Cusack 
(A.M. 1919), director of kindergartens 
and. primary grades, Kansas City, Mo., 
have written a series of readers based 
on a comprehensive scientific study of 
children’s interests in reading. The 
readers are called “The Children’s Own 
Readers” - and comprise a _ pre-primer 
called “Pets,” a primer called “Friends,” 
and Books One to Six inclusive. The 


schools, 


University, 
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series is published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

Alfred E. Rejall (A.M. 1907) is su- 
pervisor of adult education, New York 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. -He has just published Record 
Book, Adult Education, for use in keep- 
ing class-records for all courses in adult 
education, printed by William Bratter. 

Raymond D. Chadwick (A.M. 1924) 
published in the June, 1929, Quarterly of 
the American. Interprofession Institute 
an article on “The Junior College.” 

Marguerite B. Westfall (B.S. 1927) 
is teaching in the fifth grade at Hi Mount 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Anna Lowery (A.M. 1922) is teach- 
ing biology to the girls. of Stockton High 
School, Stockton, Calif. 

Muriel Brasie (A.M. 1928) is at the 
College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Hazel L. Allchin (A.M. 1927) has 


been appointed adviser of. girls in the 
Senior High School, Pontiac, Mich. 

Laurence H. Reece (A.M. 1925), for- 
merly associate director of the appoint- 
ments: bureau, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIL, has accepted a position as 
head of the School of Education of the 
American University, Cairo, Egypt. 

Marguerite. R. Musgrave (A.M. 
1926), who was formerly instructor at 
the College of Industrial. Arts, Denton, 
Texas, and lectured during the. summer 
of 1926 at the University of Wisconsin, 
is now assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, University of Maine; Orono, 
Me. 

Stella S. Center (A.M. 1913) is chair- 
man of the department of English in 
Walton High School and instructor in 
Extension at Columbia University. At 
a recent convocation at the. University 


of Georgia, Athens, Ga., the honorary -} 
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degree of Doctor. of Letters was con- 
ferred on Miss Center “in recognition 
of outstanding work in teaching, super- 
vision, and curriculum-making, and for 
editing and writing English textbooks.” 

Archie _M. Palmer (A.M. 1927) has 


_ been elected associate. secretary of. the 


Association of American Colleges, New 
York City. 
Fletcher Harper Swift (Ph.D. 1905) 


of the School of Education, University 


of California, has resumed his duties «in 


' Berkeley after a year in Europe studying 


the policies of financing public educational 
institutions in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 
Professor Swift’s research was made pos- 
sible by a grant of $3,500 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 

John N.-Cotton (A.M. 1925) is now 
principal of Junior High School No, 106, 
Baltimore, Md. 

J. Andrew Holley (M. A., Secondary 
Education, Teachers College 1928), of 
the State Department. of Education, 
Oklahoma, is making a state survey -of 
extra-curricular activities in the smaller 
high schools. 

Ned. H. Dearborn (Ph.D. 1925), 
formerly of the division. of teacher 
training of the State Department of 
Education at Albany is now director of 
the Institute of Education and professor 
of education in New York University. 

Herbert J. Stack is in charge of Safety 
Education in Manhattan in codperation 
with National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and New York 
Public Schools. He is also giving a course 
in Safety Education at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Adelaide M. Ayer: (Ph.D. 1926) was 
American’ representative of. teacher 
training at the World Educational Con- 
ference in Elsinore, Denmark, August 
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8 to 21, and gave a talk on activity 
curricula, 

Belmont Farley (Ph.D. 1929), after 
two years of service as director of pub- 
licity at Western State: College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has gone to Washington, 
D. C., to serve in the division of ‘ publi- 
cations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

C. L. Brownell (Ph.D. 1928), for- 
merly state supervisor of health and 
physical education of the Ohio State 
Department of Education, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physical 
education at Teachers College. 

Charles C. Weidemann (Ph,D.. 1926) 
of the University of. Nebraska, acted: as 
delegate ‘from the National Education 
Association to the World Federation of 
Education, meeting in Geneva. 

Roma Gans (B.S. 1926), primary edi- 
tor of John C. Winston. Company, is 
spending this: year in residence at Teach- 
ers College. 

Dale S. Young (Ph.D. 1928) taught 
in the summer session of the University 
of Alabama. 

William W. Biddle. (A.M. 1928) has 
been appointed director of an experi- 
mental school. in Port Washington, 
NM. Ze 

Harold H. Bixler (Ph.D. 1928), di- 
rector of testing and guidance in Atlanta, 
Ga:, taught in the summer: session of 
Emory University. 

Sadie Goggans (A.M. 1928): has been 
appointed professor of psychology. at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, $..C. 

W. T. Longshore (A.M. 1928), prin- 
cipal of Greenwood elementary school, 
Kansas City, Mo., was a delegate to the 
World Federation of Education, meet- 
ing in Geneva. 

William Anthony Aety (A.M. 1905), 
director of the school of educatian, 
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Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., was 
a member of the International Institute 
party which visited German schools and 
universities during the summer of 1929. 
He is a member of the Virginia. State 
Interracial Committee, and has  pub- 
lished editorials. and book reviews on 
negro education and progress in the 
Southern Workman. He is doing. gradu- 
ate work at: Teachers College during 
1929-30, while on leave of absence after 
twenty-three years of service at Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

Lois Hayden Meek. (Ph.D. ‘1925), 
formerly educational secretary. of | the 
American Association of University 
Women, has ‘been appointed associate 
director of the Institute of Child Devel- 
opment and associate professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She visited schools and edu- 
cational institutions in Soviet Russia dur- 
ing August and September. Dr. Meek 
was chairman of the committee in charge 
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of the Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, which is devoted to preschool 
and parental education. 

Mercy J. Hayes (A.M. 1922),. for 
four years alumni trustee of Teachers 
College, was elected a perinanent mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Teach- 
ers College on February 7,- 1929. 

Harvey A. Smith, who is finishing his 
work for the doctorate in the department. 
of educational administration, has been 
appointed principal of the Central High 
School in Washington, D. C. 

The University of. Indiana has ap- 
pointed Raleigh W. Holmstedt to the 
position of assistant professor of educa- 
tion. Mr. Holmistedt has practically 
completed his doctorate work in the de- 
partment of educational administration. . 

Andrew D. Holt, Jjr., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Training. School 
of the West Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Memphis, Tenn. 





